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Week Ending Friday, June 23, 1989 


Remarks at the President’s Dinner 
June 14, 1989 


What a spectacular evening. Thank you, 
Don, and thank all of you. Thank you so 
very, very much. Barbara and I are delight- 
ed to be here. Thank you. Senator Nickles, 
thank you for that introduction and the 
great job that you’re doing as head of the 
Senate Campaign Committee. That is im- 
portant work, and Don is doing a superb 
job. Way down there, Marilyn Quayle— 
Marilyn, it’s a delight to be with you on this 
evening. And I want to welcome back your 
husband, Dan, from Central America. And 
thank you, Mr. Vice President, once again 
for taking our message of hope and democ- 
racy to our important friends and neigh- 
bors. Dan Quayle is doing an outstanding 
job for the United States of America, and I 
am proud he is at my side in the White 
House. And the warrior of all times, David 
Murdock—thank you for your dedication, 
not just for this evening, but especially for 
this evening—making this event possible. 
What a job you’ve done, and your cochair- 
men and their cochairmen, and there’s 
never been a political event like this in the 
history of the country, and I’m grateful to 
you from the bottom of my heart. Thank 
you, sir. And as to our able chairman of the 
House Campaign Committee, Guy Vander 
Jagt, great to see you, and thank you for 
your work. I want to thank Mary Hart and 
Willard Scott. Willard, may your future be 
free of cumulus clouds. [Laughter] And may 
I thank the members of my Cabinet. I am 
so lucky, as President of this country, to 
have the support of an outstanding Cabinet, 
men and women of excellence, total dedica- 
tion to our country. And believe me, I 
count my blessings every day for that. 

It was at the last President’s dinner that 
Ronald Reagan, then the 40th President of 
the United States, stood before us and for- 
mally challenged all of us to hold on to the 
Presidency, no matter how tough the odds. 
And since then, President Reagan has re- 


turned to his beloved California, and you 
and I have fought shoulder to shoulder, bat- 
tling our way to a 40-State win on Election 
Day. And I’m grateful to every one of you 
for that support. 

But none of us here, not one of us, fought 
the battle we fought—we didn’t put our- 
selves and our families through the turmoil 
of a campaign simply to win an election. 
And we fought because we believed in cer- 
tain ideas and certain ideals. We fought be- 
cause we believe that together we can build 
a better America. The American people de- 
fined our mission, and in the 5 months since 
the Inaugural, without fanfare or partisan 
furor, we have worked together to quietly 
follow our assigned mission, to achieve what 
was considered to be outlandishly impossi- 
ble. 

The American people want action on the 
budget deficit, and we reached an agree- 
ment with the Congress to reduce the defi- 
cit by a whopping $65 billion. And we aim 
to achieve this without raising the taxes on 
the working men and women of this coun- 
try. 

The American people want action on a 
festering problem: the hemorrhaging of the 
savings and loan system. And our reform 
plan will restore stability, eliminate unsafe 
and extravagant practices, and punish those 
who abuse the trust of the depositors. The 
American people will have to pay billions of 
dollars to clean up this mess. And we must 
make sure that it never happens again. And 
the Senate, under the able leadership of 
Bob Dole and Jake Garn and others, ap- 
proved our plan 91-8. And now I call on 
the House of Representatives to follow suit. 

The American people want action on 
ethics. And clearly, it is time for an even- 
handed ethics approach across all branches 
of government. This is the goal of our ethics 
proposal that I sent to the Congress in 
April. We must all—all—be equal before 
the law. 

And as President, I will strive for a con- 
structive working relationship with the new 
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Speaker, Speaker Foley, the leader in the 
Senate, Senator Mitchell, and the rest of the 
Democratic leadership. But while we are in 
competition with each other, we will keep 
that competition on the issues and fighting 
for what we believe in. For we Republicans 
are bound together in a common purpose: 
to wage a vigorous debate on the important 
issues that unite us. We are confident that 
in taking our message of peace and prosper- 
ity to the American people in an open, 
honest, and direct manner we will become 
the majority party in America. 

The American people—Republican, Dem- 
ocrat, young and old—want action on the 
environment. And yesterday, surrounded 
by the natural jewels of the Grand Tetons, 
enjoying that crisp, pristine mountain air, I 
called on Congress to join me in a quest for 
cleaner air; an end to acid rain, ozone de- 
pletion, and other harmful emissions. You 
shouldn’t have to become a mountain man 
just to breathe good, clean air. 

And, oh, how the American people want 
action on crime. This administration will 
not rest until we’ve lifted the shadow of 
fear from the homes and the shops and the 
streets and the neighborhoods of America. 
And that’s why I called last month for tough 
new laws, more law enforcers and prosecu- 
tors to back them up. This administration is 
going to lead the charge to take back the 
streets—take them back from the criminals 
who threaten our neighborhoods and our 
families—not just in the cities but all across 
this country. We are going to win the battle 
against the criminal. 

And the American people want action on 
foreign policy, a sensible, yet bold plan to 
deal with the changes sweeping through 
the Communist world. And our bipartisan 
agreement with Congress on Central Amer- 
ica allows the United States to speak with 
one clear message, one voice. Let freedom 
ring in Managua. Let freedom ring through- 
out the Communist world, from Beijing to 
Budapest to Warsaw. In Brussels, at our his- 
toric NATO meeting, I said that we face an 
historic opportunity to move beyond con- 
tainment of the Soviet Union. I said that the 
world has waited long enough, that Europe 
can be whole and free, that we can move 
beyond armed camps divided by suspicion 
and fear. And we asked the Soviets—chal- 
lenged them—to join us in a peace of trust 
over a peace of tension. And we offered our 
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vision for a future of peace and freedom, 
the spirit of Brussels. 

But this, the first 5 months of this admin- 
istration, is just a start. We must work to- 
gether to protect what is already the long- 
est peacetime expansion in our history, to 
keep America competitive, at work, on the 
job. We must fight drug abuse on every 
front to redeem thousands of children—it’s 
the children that hurt the most—to return 
promise to their lives. 

And we must revitalize our schools so 
that a solid education is once again the 
birthright of every American kid. And to 
make this kind of progress will require 
more than a government program or an- 
other grant initiative. Republicans believe 
that it will take the active involvement of 
parents and students and teachers and busi- 
ness and local government and churches, 
yes, and our schools. And this is what we 
mean by A Thousand Points of Light. As 
powerful and resourceful as government is, 
government alone cannot come close to 
overcoming these problems. 

And next week, I'll announce a major ini- 
tiative to challenge our young people to 
serve their communities. From now on, the 
definition of the good life in America must 
include service to others. But as you know, 
achieving our highest goals depends to a 
large extent—you heard it here tonight—on 
winning elections in Congress. We must 
take our case to the American people, pre- 
cinct by precinct, block by block. And I 
believe it is no coincidence that our party 
slipped to minority status in the House as 
we became a minority in the State legisla- 
tures. 

Today Democrats now have a redistrict- 
ing advantage in States that compose about 
90 percent of the seats in Congress. And 
that is why we Republicans must make solid 
gains at the State level. Critical gubernato- 
rial and legislative races in the eight largest 
States alone will determine whether Repub- 
licans will be treated fairly in the drafting 
of 209 congressional districts. From Spring- 
field to Sacramento, from Austin to Albany, 
we must win the fight for fair competition. 
A majority or even a large minority of Re- 
publicans in State legislatures can join with 
Republican Governors to sustain the veto of 
outrageous gerrymandering schemes, 
strengthening our numbers in the USS. 
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House. Bob Michel, our able Leader in the 
House, is outgunned, outmanned. So, let’s 
help him by picking up more seats in the 
House of Representatives. 

Strong state parties can help us win back 
the U.S. Senate, one of our most critical 
goals. And I salute our leader, Bob Dole. 
What a job he is doing as Republican leader 
in the Senate. But he needs more troops. 
He needs some help over there. So, let’s 
win back the Senate. Let us again make it a 
Republican Senate, and that will be good 
for the United States of America. 


In the next election, we have a good shot 
at making big gains. And of course, the 
party that controls the White House is often 
expected to do poorly in midterm elections. 
But there are no ironclad rules in politics. 
After all, if there were, I would never have 
become the only living member of the 
Martin Van Buren Society. 


With your support and leadership, the 
leadership of so many great Republicans—I 
don’t want to embarrass him, but in his 
work tonight and the support he’s given me 
and so many other elected officials in this 
room, men like Carl Lindner of Ohio, who 
has done a superb job here—we can again 
defy the precedence; we can again make 
history. In order to win, we must work to- 
gether as a team, not as an association of 
acronyms—the RNC or the NRCC or the 
RGA or the NRSC. These are top-notch, 
well-managed organizations staffed by the 
best people in politics today. But our Re- 
publican Party must be greater than the 
sum of its parts. We must be inspired by a 
common purpose. We must bring opportu- 
nity to new constituencies and campaign in 
their neighborhoods, in the inner cities, the 
barrios once considered to be the exclusive 
domain of the opposition. And I salute our 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment for taking this message right into the 
inner city, Jack Kemp. 

And our party chairman, Lee Atwater, 
who’s doing a great job. And he’s been a 
strong voice and a correct voice, arguing 
that we Republicans need to reach to mi- 
norities and the disadvantaged. And these 
groups can benefit the most from our phi- 
losophy, which simply maximizes opportuni- 
ty and rewards initiative. And that is a mes- 
sage I believe in, and it’s a message that we 
as a party must be prepared to act upon. 


To win, we must also recruit the very 
best men and women to represent our 
party as candidates and as officeholders. 

And so, these are my strategies for victo- 
ry, but strategies are useless without a great 
purpose. And we have such a purpose: to 
build a better America for today and for the 
new century ahead. And we’ve shed a lot of 
blood, sweat, tears to rebuild the Republi- 
can Party since the early seventies. The 
best way to keep our party growing is to 
win more elections in 1990 from the court- 
house to the statehouse to Capitol Hill. And 
with your help, let’s prove to the Demo- 
crats that the successes of the 1980’s are not 
a fluke, that they in fact spell the beginning 
of the end of Democratic dominance in the 
United States Congress. 

Thank you all, each and every one of you, 
for your unbelievable contribution to these 
goals. Thank you. Barbara and I send you 
our best wishes. Good night, and God bless 
each and every one of you, and God bless 
the United States of America. Thank you 
very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:45 p.m. in 
Hall A at the Washington Convention 
Center. In his remarks, he referred to 
weatherman Willard Scott, who led the 
Pledge of Allegiance, and television host 
Mary Hart, who sang the national anthem. 
The President also referred to the Republi- 
can National Committee (RNC), the Nation- 
al Republican Congressional Caucus 
(NRCC), the Republican Governors Associa- 
tion (RGA), and the National Republican 
Senatorial Committee (NRSC). These re- 
marks were not received in time for inclu- 
sion in last week’s issue. 


Remarks to Students and Educators at 
the Drug-Free Schools Recognition 
Ceremony 


June 19, 1989 


Thank you, Secretary Cavazos. Mr. Vice 
President, students, parents, teachers, and 
friends, welcome to the White House, the 
steamy Rose Garden. [Laughter] We're de- 
lighted you’re here. I thought long and 
hard about what to say today, how to talk 
about the importance of drug education 
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and prevention, and of how we can save 
our schools and our children from drugs. 
And then I read the judges’ reports about 
this year’s Drug-Free Schools Award win- 
ners, and these reports were simply incredi- 
ble. So, today I'd like to just tell some 
American stories, stories about drug-free 
schools and, really, some American heroes. 

Let’s start with Spingarn High School, 
right here in Washington, DC. Spingarn is 
in one of Washington’s worst drug areas—a 
tough area—and one teacher said, “Five 
years ago, teachers were afraid to go out in 
the hall between classes. There’s no fear 
here now.” One man, a teacher named 
Frank Parks, saw the drug dealers in the 
hallways, the expensive clothes; he smelled 
the marijuana in the bathrooms and the 
locker rooms. So, he started Operation 
SAND, Student Activities, Not Drugs, and 
recruited popular athletes as peer counsel- 
ors. And he set up these “Rap Rooms” for 
kids to confidentially talk about the drug 
problems. And he founded a program that 
worked. He found answers. And he’s here 
today, and despite the fact that his office 
was bombed a year ago. And I’m told he 
and his wife are available 24 hours a day for 
the kids, as they have been for years. And I 
hope that the students will be lucky enough 
to have him for years to come. Mr. Parks, 
thank you, and congratulations. 

And next, let me tell you about St. John 
the Baptist School in Brooklyn, New York. 
Here’s what one of the judges who visited 
the school wrote: “This school is a total 
drug-free oasis in a sea of crack dealers. 
This crusade to be a beacon of hope in a 
neighborhood of burned-out buildings and 
frequent killings is taken with serious risk. 
The school is almost the last liferaft avail- 
able to families whose neighborhood peace 
and quiet has been overturned by the vio- 
lence of alcohol and drugs. And if this 
school is not a model of a drug-free school, 
then no such model exists.” 

But keeping their school drug free was 
not enough for the St. John’s students. 
They’ve asked Mayor Koch to deliver the 
neighborhood a drug-free community—to 
declare it a drug-free community, telling 
him about the crack houses and of the 
horror and despair they see during breaks. 
Drug dealers recently broke into the office 
of Sister Mary Jane Raeihle, the principal, 
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ransacking it, breaking into the safe where 
the school’s money is kept. But they left the 
money on her desk as a warning, as a mes- 
sage to the school to stop its activities. But 
St. John’s has not stopped. And just last 
week, during graduation practice, the brave 
nuns stood between the drug dealers and 
the children to protect them as they 
marched to the church. Sister Raeihle says: 
“We’re very proud of the children. Even 
the little ones know what it’s all about, 
which is a shame. We have good will and 
kids with a lot of hope. It’s so hard for 
them, and they have so much hope.” God 
bless you, Sister, and God bless the chil- 
dren. 

Roosevelt Vocational School, from Lake 
Wales, Florida—local police say this school 
is “sitting in the middle of a drug supermar- 
ket.” The students there are “high risk” for 
drug use, many with difficult disabilities. 
And yet some ride 2 and 3 hours to get to 
Roosevelt. Let me tell you why. 

Less than 10 years ago, only 10 percent 
of Roosevelt’s graduates got and held jobs. 
But students soon realized that in order to 
get the jobs they’d been trained for, they 
had to be drug free. So, they looked to the 
Kennedy Space Center which you can see 
from the school windows, and adopted the 
motto, Aiming for the Highest. And they 
kicked drugs out of the school, stopped feel- 
ing sorry for themselves, turned their atten- 
tion to others who needed help, adopting a 
local family whose father has Lou Gehrig’s 
disease and raising thousands of dollars to 
help them make ends meet. And now 75 
percent of the students are employed after 
graduation. And they aimed for the highest 
and made it. And they’re here today, too. 

In fact, I heard a story about the princi- 
pal, Harold Maready, who made a bet with 
the students during Red Ribbon Week, 
when students who are drug free wear red 
ribbons and clothes. He bet them that if at 
least half the school wore red—that is, were 
drug free—he’d paint his bald head with 
the words, Just Say No. Well, 225 out of 295 
showed up in red—{laughter|—and guess 
what happened? I wore this red ribbon 
today and this red tie because I think Mr. 
Maready had a greai idea, and I’m looking 
for Marlin Fitzwater [the President’s Press 
Secretary] here somewhere. [Laughter] 
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Finally, a story from out West. Live Oak, 
California, is a small town that started as a 
railroad stop serving ranchers. The resi- 
dents fill only five pages of the phone book. 
One traffic light. No hospital. No jail. Just a 
drugstore, a few restaurants, a post office. A 
quiet, small town? No, not at all. Drugs ar- 
rived over the border, brought by transient 
workers. This county is now one of Califor- 
nia’s major producers of methampheta- 
mines and a major contact area for drugs 
arriving from Mexico. The drugs got into 
the school and things went downhill fast. 
And during the last 4 years, however, this 
school developed a drug-free education pro- 
gram that is gradually influencing the face 
of the entire community. Students, parents, 
business leaders, and teachers came togeth- 
er and changed it from what we used to 
call the three R’s to the four R’s: respect, 
responsibility, recognition, and recreation. 

And what made the difference was a tem- 
porary principal, Mrs. Paulla McIntire, as- 
signed to the school for 4 months in 1985. 
Temporary—she’s still there. [Laughter] 


And one judge called her “the visionary 


dynamo behind the progress” at one of the 
most overwhelmed and _ understaffed 
schools around. She and a teacher, Michael 
Dahl, beat the odds by “vision, no-nonsense 
leadership, compassion, and professional ex- 
pertise.” Mrs. McIntire and Mr. Dahl, thank 
you for making the trip today, all this way, 
and thank you for a job so well done. 

As I look around here today, I see some 
of the top commandos in the war on drugs: 
our teachers, principals, community leaders, 
parents, and students. You’re the ones win- 
ning this war because you are the ones 
looking to tomorrow. You’re the ones who 
know that it takes a clear mind to get a 
good education and lead a productive life. 
You understand that students have a right 
to learn in drug-free schools. And I know 
that school’s out for the summer, but there’s 
one last lesson all America can learn from 
the courage and commitment and, yes, the 
downright stubbornness of each of these 
heroes here today who never gave up: 
Every school in this country can win; every 
school in this country can be safe and drug 
free. 

Thank you, and God bless you all, and 
congratulations. 


And now I’d like to welcome the students 
that are here from each school and join the 
Vice President and Secretary Cavazos in 
presenting these awards, or at least shaking 
hands before you get to the main event— 
the award from our great Secretary of Edu- 
cation. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:04 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
United Nations Convention Against 
Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and 
Psychotropic Substances 


June 19, 1989 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the United Nations Conven- 
tion Against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs 
and Psychotropic Substances, done at 
Vienna on December 20, 1988. I also trans- 
mit, for the information of the Senate, the 
report of the Department of State with re- 
spect to the Convention. 

The production, trafficking, and con- 
sumption of illicit narcotics have become a 
worldwide menace of unprecedented pro- 
portions. Narcotics trafficking and abuse 
threaten the developing and industrialized 
nations alike, eroding fragile economies, en- 
dangering democratic institutions, and af- 
fecting the health and well-being of people 
everywhere. The profits made from the 
international drug trade are consolidated in 
the hands of powerful drug lords who oper- 
ate with impunity outside the law. The 
widespread corruption, violence, and 
human destruction associated with the drug 
problem imperil all nations and can only be 
suppressed if all nations cooperate effective- 
ly in bringing to justice those who engage 
in illicit trafficking and abuse. 

Patterned after many existing U.S. laws 
and procedures, the present Convention 
represents a significant step forward in 
international efforts to control the illicit 
traffic in narcotic drugs and psychotropic 
substances. The Convention obligates states 
party to the agreement to cooperate in sup- 
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pressing illicit traffic and to take specific 
law enforcement measures and enact do- 
mestic laws, including those relating to 
money laundering, confiscation of assets, ex- 
tradition, mutual legal assistance, and trade 
in chemicals, materials, and equipment 
used in the illegal manufacture of con- 
trolled substances. These and other provi- 
sions seek to establish a comprehensive set 
of laws and guidelines for a concerted and 
more effective effort on an international 
basis to combat illicit trafficking. 

Having taken 4 years to complete, work 
on the Convention began in 1984 under 
United Nations auspices, and it was adopted 
at an international conference held in 
Vienna in November and December 1988. 
The United States and 43 other nations 
signed the Convention at that time, and 16 
others have signed since then. The Vienna 
Convention is a tribute to the United Na- 
tions and represents the broadest and most 
far-reaching set of laws and agreements 
ever adopted in this field. It is strongly in- 
dicative of the political will of the states 
that adopted it and puts those who profit 
from this evil trade on notice that it will no 
longer be tolerated. It is clear the Conven- 
tion has enthusiastic support in the interna- 
tional community, and it is expected that all 
states will unreservedly endorse this major 
step to unify and internationalize the fight 
against drugs and to generate universal 
action. 

I recommend, therefore, that the Senate 
give early and favorable consideration to 
this Convention and give its advice and 
consent to ratification. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
June 19, 1989. 


Statement on the Resumption of the 
Soviet-United States Nuclear and Space 
Arms Negotiations 


June 19, 1989 


Today marks the opening of round XI of 
the nuclear and space talks in Geneva. Am- 
bassador Richard Burt, the chief negotiator 
to the Strategic Arms Reduction Talks, 
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heads the U.S. delegation. Ambassador 
Henry Cooper is our chief negotiator to the 
defense and space talks. My objective for 
these negotiations is to achieve verifiable 
agreements that improve our security while 
enhancing stability and reducing the risk of 
war. In the Strategic Arms Reduction Talks, 
our emphasis will be on creating a more 
stable nuclear balance and strengthening 
deterrence by reducing and constraining 
those strategic nuclear forces which pose 
the greatest threat to security and stability. 
We will pursue complementary goals in the 
defense and space talks, seeking an agree- 
ment on a cooperative transition to a more 
stable nuclear balance that relies increasing- 
ly on defenses. 

After extensive deliberations with my ad- 
visers, I have approved instructions for the 
U.S. START delegation. These instructions 
reaffirm much of the treaty text negotiated 
with the Soviets by the previous administra- 
tion. Modifications will be proposed in some 
cases. The United States will be prepared to 
address all the issues on which the two sides 
have not reached agreement, as the negoti- 
ations proceed. In addition, I have reserved 
the right to introduce new initiatives aimed 
at further enhancing security and strategic 
stability. 

Of all the outstanding START issues, veri- 
fication may be the most complex. It will be 
especially critical in determining whether 
START enhances U.S. security and strategic 
stability. As part of our overall negotiating 
effort, as the talks resume in Geneva, the 
United States will also propose that the two 
sides make a special effort to agree on, and 
to begin implementing as soon as possible, 
certain verification and stability measures 
drawn from proposals that both sides have 
already advanced in START or other con- 
texts. These measures will enhance verifica- 
tion of a START treaty and contribute to 
strategic stability. Early agreement and im- 
plementation of them will speed resolution 
of outstanding issues and give added mo- 
mentum to the efforts of our two countries 
to conclude expeditiously a START agree- 
ment. 

Our approach to these arms negotiations 
and to our force modernization programs 
are complementary and mutually reinforc- 
ing. Maintaining credible and effective nu- 
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clear deterrent forces is essential both to 
our security and to our ability to negotiate 
sound and stabilizing agreements. A suc- 
cessful START treaty will reduce the risk of 
war, but will not diminish our need to rely 
on modernized, effective strategic forces for 
continued deterrence. Indeed, our security 
would be reduced rather than enhanced if 
we do not modernize our forces while the 
Soviets continue to modernize theirs. We 
must continue to pursue both our force 
modernization and arms control and not 
make the mistake of treating one as a sub- 
stitute for the other. 

Our negotiators return to the bargaining 
table with my firm pledge that we will 
work vigorously to achieve fair and far- 
reaching agreements that strengthen peace. 
Nothing has higher priority. am heartened 
by the growing evidence that the Soviet 
Union is prepared to negotiate seriously 
about agreements that promise to reduce 
the risk of war. Much has already been ac- 
complished in the negotiations; much re- 
mains to be done. Our commitment is un- 
wavering. We must build on our achieve- 
ments thus far to reach agreements that 
fulfill our objectives of reducing the risk of 
war and enhancing security and stability. 


Remarks at the Cheltenham High 
School Commencement Ceremony in 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania 


June 19, 1989 


Thank you, Hang Nguyen, for that intro- 
duction and that welcome to this wonderful 
school. And thank you all for that very gen- 
erous reception. Mr. Secretary, Dr. Ste- 
fanski, Mr. Rodgers, Mr. Bell, members of 
the board, faculty and administrators, par- 
ents—grateful parents—students. I am de- 
lighted to be here. And, Jeffrey, I can see 
why they elected you president. You did a 
first-class job there representing your class 
in that word of welcome. Thank you very 
much. And I’m delighted we have so many 
distinguished guests. But I want to single 
out one: my friend of longstanding, the 
Congressman from this district, Congress- 
man Larry Coughlin, your own, who came 


here with us tonight from Washington. 
Larry—delighted he’s here. 

Last night, under the able leadership, you 
might say, of John Denver, at the White 
House—we have a program that goes on 
four times a year, and it’s called “In Per- 
formance at the White House,” where they 
had some musical talent. And you'll see 
what we saw last night live—you'll see it, I 
think, on July 5th on PBS [Public Broadcast- 
ing Service]. But I think they could all take 
a lesson from the vocal ensemble over here 
who did a—whoops, they’re gone. But they 
were great. 

And so, I'm here from Washington—a 
privilege to be at the magnificent success 
that is Cheltenham High School and to say, 
paraphrasing Mark Twain, that reports of 
your reputation have not “been greatly ex- 
aggerated.” You know, as Marine One flies, 
it’s about 120 miles from Washington to 
Philadelphia. And on the way up here, Sec- 
retary Cavazos, my friend and that ardent 
champion of American education, detailed 
for me your supurb record of achievement 
in social services and music and the aca- 
demics and the humanities. And now that 
I've seen you—a little bit of you—up close 
and personal, I can say that Mr. Trimble is 
right: Cheltenham, “you are beautiful.” And 
I am enjoying my first visit here. 

And I want you to enjoy today. And it’s 
hot in here. [Laughter] And I promise I'll 
be relatively brief. After all, you’ve worked 
and studied and struggled for 4 years, and 
now comes the hard part: listening to a 
commencement address. 

I'll never forget at Yale University, a 
graduation speaker, a minister, got up at 
my old college and said, “And now I will 
give your commencement address.” And he 
picked Yale—Y is for youth—went on about 
25 minutes on youth. [Laughter] A is for 
altruism—took about 18. L is for loyalty—37 
minutes on loyalty. [Laughter] And of 
course, E for excellence—finished in 17 
minutes. And when he finished, there was 
one person left praying. [Laughter] And he 
said, “How lovely that you’re praying. Were 
you giving thanks for my words?” He said, 
“No, I’m just thanking God: that you didn’t 
speak at my high school graduation at Chel- 
tenham High School.” [Laughter] 
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Let me assure you, I do remember how it 
feels. For it seems like only yesterday that I, 
too, was listening to a commencement 
speech at my graduation. Believe me, I 
wish it were only yesterday. But neverthe- 
less, in school I loved history and English 
and major league baseball—not necessarily 
in that order. But most of all, I loved the 
possibilities and horizons of the rainbow 
called tomorrow, a rainbow that, here at 
this magnificent school, you color blue and 
gold. And today I'd like to talk about your 
possibilities as individuals and our horizons 
as a great nation. I do so believing that you 
can enrich the world, charitably and coura- 
geously, through your choices and your 
deeds and through a few things that I’ve 
learned that I would like to share with you, 
things about America, things about her 
people. 

And I’ve learned, for instance, that we 
are not black and white, rural and urban, 
the privileged and the poor. We are—as Dr. 
Stefanski said—we are Americans. And I’ve 
learned that any definition of a successful 


life insists that we help those for whom the - 


American dream seems like an impossible 
dream. And I have learned that for differ- 
ent generations this help may take different 


forms, for conditions vary, challenges 
change. And yet what does not, must not, 
change is our capacity—responsibilty—to 
assist society at large. 

Two centuries ago, for instance, our fore- 
fathers banded together to secure inde- 
pendence. Their challenge was to found the 
Colonies and then push back the wilder- 
ness. And 90 years later, the challenge for 
many of your great-great-great-grandfathers 
was to preserve the Republic so that, 
united, we stood. A later generation helped 
pull us out of the Depression. And still an- 
other placed a man on the Moon. And at 
times, we’ve been ragged in goods, but 
we've always been rich in spirit. Even in 
1933, with 25 percent of America’s work 
force out of work, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt could say, surveying the Repub- 
lic, “Our troubles concern, thank God, only 
material things.” 

FDR knew then, as we know now, that 
life is measured not by what’s in our bank 
account but by holding ourselves to account 
for the well-being of our community. And 
this belief is as timeless as the Spirit of 
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1776. It embodies what President Eisen- 
hower meant when he said: “We must be 
willing, individually and as a nation, to 
accept what sacrifices may be required of 
us. 

As Americans, we’ve made those sacrific- 
es—eagerly, selflessly—for over 200 years. 
Think of Bunker Hill and Bastogne, where 
we upheld the tenets of democracy, or the 
Marshall plan, where we rebuilt postwar 
Europe, or groups like the Peace Corps, the 
Salvation Army, or UNICEF [United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund]. 

You know, a student told me a while ago 
that high school is a great place to learn 
about personal risktaking. I asked him how 
do you figure? And he said, “Have you ever 
tasted cafeteria food?” [Laughter] 

Well, my friends, I ask you today to take 
a risk for a cause larger than ourselves. It’s 
the cause of Clara Barton and the Red 
Cross; Raoul Wallenberg, who helped refu- 
gees escape oppression; Mary McLeod Be- 
thune, who made higher learning a be- 
quest. It’s the cause of helping others and, 
thereby, helping America. It’s the cause of 
democratic ideals. 

Abroad, this cause insists that we help, by 
word and by deed, the young people who 
demand such rights as assembly, religion, 
press, free speech, the rights our ancestors 
secured for us and that we too often take 
for granted in this country. Look to the 
Soviet Union, where brave people press for 
religious, intellectual, and political liberty. 
Look to Poland, where Solidarity’s long 
struggle has borne fruit in the results of 
free elections. The free-election process in 
Poland makes me count my blessings for 
the free-election process that we take for 
granted right here in the United States. 
And, yes, look to China, where students 
have demanded freedom—a demand that 
will not, and must not, be stilled. 

Who will ever forget the picture of that 
young Chinese, solitary and vulnerable, 
facing down an entire column of tanks? 
That vivid, unforgettable image illustrates 
how precious is the freedom that underlies 
everything that we stand for. We don’t 
have to stand in front of tanks in America, 
thank God, but we do have to summon the 
same courage to confront the evil that exists 
in the world. We have to stand in front of 
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the forces of cruelty and violence, and con- 
front the dark powers of poverty and de- 
spair. We have to summon the courage to 
face down the scourge of drugs that stalks 
and harms our young people. And fortu- 
nately, we Americans have an advantage. 
We have a heritage of bravery, of faith in 
God, of liberty and human dignity, and the 
Golden Rule: Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you. 

In recent weeks, at college commence- 
ment speeches, I’ve spoken of these values 
and called for the right of peoples every- 
where for free expression. Well, those 
values also guide our challenge at home not 
merely to ensure free expression—for the 
most part, that war has already been won— 
rather to win the struggle not yet decided: 
the fight for justice, equality, and hope. To 
win that fight will require you and you and 
you and others enlisting in our crusade. 
And it will demand the little-noted deeds 
that make headlines not in the national 
magazines but in the local weekly, deeds 
that once moved Lafayette, in his early 
twenties, when he led Washington’s troops 
at Yorktown, to write of America: “What 
most charms me is that all the citizens are 
brethren.” 

And we term these deeds voluntarism, or 
community service, and they’re central to 
our fabric as a nation and as a people. And, 
no, they aren’t as dramatic as the profiles in 
courage of Warsaw or the gulags or of Tian- 
anmen Square, but they reflect the same 
sense of sacrifice and of concern—concern 
for country, decency, and our fellow man. 
This concern uplifts voluntarism groups and 
individuals, groups like the Youth at Risk 
Program, the Boy Scouts, and your United 
Way Youth Council Chapter, individuals 
like Anneke Cooper, who assists a neighbor- 
hood nursing home, or Keithe Damsker, 
translating materials into Korean for the 
American Cancer Society, or two Jennifers, 
Payes and Lowe, who serve at Moss Reha- 
bilitation Center and Holy Redeemer Hos- 
pital. 

And the thing is, at Cheltenham that’s 
just a partial reading. The list is endless; 
their deeds go on. And another thing: 
Across America we need to expand this roll 
of volunteers, for they can combat—nation- 
ally, as you are doing locally—issues like 
hunger and health care, drug abuse and 


homelessness. To achieve that aim, our ad- 
ministration recently created the Office of 
National Service. And this week we're 
going to take another step. For by announc- 
ing our administration’s new YES, or YES to 
America initiative, Youth Entering Service, 
we will refute those who speak of the “me” 
generation. Instead, this program can build 
a cathedral of the spirit and help yours 
become a global “we” generation. 

Let me tell you a story about that genera- 
tion and its spirit. One day a man stepped 
aboard a train. And as he did, a shoe 
slipped off and landed on the track. Unable 
to retrieve it as the train was moving, the 
man calmly took off his other shoe and 
threw ‘it back along the track in the direc- 
tion of the first one. And his fellow passen- 
gers were amazed. Smiling, Mahatma 
Gandhi explained his action: “The poor 
man who finds the shoe lying on the track 
will now have a pair that he can use.” 
Gandhi knew, as we must, that the “we” 
generation rejects a new gilded age of 
mindless self-gratification. But only we, not 
me—only we can define a successful life 
both for the individual and the Nation. 

Remember those beliefs and treasure 
them. And remember, too, two signs which 
I’m told are posted right here in this gym. 
One suggests that “Success is a journey, not 
a destination,” often perilous, even cruel, 
but possessed of the challenges and values 
linking the students of this high school with 
the students of the world. And the other 
sign reads, “If a man never fails, it may be 
because he never tries.” My friends, some 
of you may try for President. I hope you do. 
Great; but whatever, do something truly in- 
spiring. Become a doctor, like your alum- 
nus, Michael Brown; become a teacher, like 
Lew Shaten, retiring tomorrow after 32 
years, committed to broadening the minds 
of thousands of young people; an artist, like 
Edward Hergelroth, who has painted my 
own house up in Kennebunkport; or writ- 
ers, like Levinson and Link. 

Whatever you decide, whatever, you will 
act not for yourselves alone but for a larger 
community, whether in Cheltenham or 
China. And in that spirit, let me close with 
another story, a story about the most 
famous Pennsylvanian of them all. Two 
hundred and two years ago, Benjamin 
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Franklin looked at the President’s chair on 
the last day of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, and addressing a friend, he made a 
confession. Often, Franklin admitted, he’d 
wondered during Philadelphia’s long, hot 
summer whether the sun painted on the 
chair—remember—was rising or setting. 
But at last he said he had the pleasure to 
know that it was a rising, not a setting, sun. 

For America, for this high school, for you 
as individuals, our sun is rising, too. In 
coming years, expand America’s possibili- 
ties. Enlarge her horizons as a people. Say 
yes to liberty and to the dignity of man. 
And as you do, remember that your inherit- 
ance is the future. Guard it, cherish it. And 
together, let us shape tomorrow in the 
image of our dreams not merely for this 
generation but for the generations to come. 

Good luck to each and every one of you 
graduating here this evening. My most 
heartfelt congratulations. And God _ bless 
you, and God bless your parents, and God 
bless this wonderful school, and God bless 
the United States of America. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:07 p.m. in 
the school gymnasium. In his remarks, he 
referred to Hang Nguyen, an honors stu- 
dent; Secretary of Education Lauro F. Cava- 
zos; Charles F. Stefanski and James Bell, 
superintendent of schools and president of 
the Cheltenham Township School District, 
respectively; Joseph W. Rodgers, principal 
of the school; Jeffrey Schwarzschild, presi- 
dent of the graduating class; and Robert 
Trimble, teacher and director of external 
education at the school. At the conclusion 
of his remarks, the President returned to 
Washington, DC. 


Proclamation 5993—National 
Lighthouse Day, 1989 


June 19, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Lighthouses, the buildings whose solitary 
beacons have helped guide countless ships 
through the perils of fog and darkness, are a 
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cherished part of our Nation’s heritage. 
These impressive structures have long sym- 
bolized safety, vigilance, and faithfulness. 
Often isolated and repeatedly tested by the 
ravages of storm and sea, lighthouses are 
also monuments to the courage and deter- 
mination of the people who built them and 
the keepers who have maintained them. 

Lighthouses claim an honored place in 
the maritime history of the United States. 
They have served as navigational aids indi- 
cating landfall, marking dangerous reefs, 
and identifying harbor entrances. Today, 
approximately 750 lighthouses remain in 
the United States, standing along the Atlan- 
tic, Pacific, and Gulf Coasts and throughout 
the Great Lakes. More than half of them 
are still used for navigation. 

On August 7, 1989, we commemorate the 
200th anniversary of the signing of the 
Lighthouse Act by our Nation’s first Presi- 
dent, George Washington. The Lighthouse 
Act established the Federal Government’s 
role in the support, maintenance, and 
repair of these unique structures and com- 
missioned the first Federal lighthouse. 

By the end of this year, the United States 
Coast Guard will have completed the auto- 
mation of all lighthouses it currently oper- 
ates, bringing an end to the proud and 
colorful era of manned lighthouses. In coop- 
eration with affected communities and con- 
cerned organizations, the Coast Guard is 
working to preserve the remaining struc- 
tures and to educate the public on the role 
of lighthouses in our history and culture. 
These groups have succeeded in having 
more than 200 lighthouses listed on the Na- 
tional Register of Historic Places. 

In recognition of the historic value of our 
Nation’s lighthouses and the ongoing efforts 
to preserve them so that they might be 
opened to and enjoyed by the public, the 
Congress, by Public Law 100-622, has des- 
ignated August 7, 1989, as “National Light- 
house Day” and has authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in observance of this day. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim August 7, 1989, as National 
Lighthouse Day. I call upon the people of 
the United States to observe this day with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. 
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In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this nineteenth day of June, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:46 p.m., June 20, 1989] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on June 20. 


Remarks on Meeting the Detroit 
Pistons 


June 20, 1989 


Well, I see we have the two Senators 
from Michigan and much of the congres- 
sional delegation here, and we want to wel- 
come Senator Levin and Senator Riegle, 
Congressmen Schuette, Broomfield, and et- 
cetera, etcetera. And I’m just delighted you 
all are here. Commissioner Stern, welcome, 
sir. And then I want to welcome the unsung 
heroes, the heroines, of the Detroit Pistons, 
the players’ wives; and owner Bill David- 
son; and then the—I think they all got in in 
spite of the weather—D.C. Police Boys and 
Girls Club. Welcome. Who is with that? 
Right around here? You guys right here. 
Great. Right there? That guy? Okay. That’s 
wonderful. 

And you may have noticed my special 
greeting from Bill Laimbeer. He and his 
wife Chris were with him in October, and 
he told me back in October that he’d see 
me at the White House in June. Actually, 
he was sure he’d be here, not so sure about 
me. [Laughter] But sure enough, there they 
are. 

And to all our guests today, I’m just de- 
lighted that you’ve joined me to congratu- 
late the world champions of basketball, the 
Detroit Pistons. 

You guys won it in style—four straight, 
four straight over the [Los Angeles] Lakers. 
And I know you had a special incentive to 
make it a sweep. Just think of Chuck Daly’s 
dry cleaning bill for a seven-game series. 
[Laughter] You know, Chuck’s known as 


the Dick Clark of the NBA [National Bas- 
ketball Association], 59 going on 29. 
[Laughter] But don’t let those youthful 
looks fool you. He’s waited 35 years for this 
day, for a coach’s dream come true. 

And he’s got a team loaded with talent 
and determination. No team goes a full 82 
games and into the playoffs without a few 
injuries along the way, and the Pistons were 
no exception. The difference is that some- 
how the Pistons managed to keep all the 
parts in working order. Isiah Thomas played 
hurt—played hard—with a broken hand for 
the past 2 months. And credit a couple of 
championship-sized assists to your trainer 
and team physician, Mike Abdenour and 
Dr. Benjamin Paolucci. 

And someone once said basketball is 
ballet with a backboard. Whoever it was 
definitely wasn’t under the boards with 
Laimbeer and Mahorn when a shot goes up 
there. I would not liken that to Swan Lake. 
[Laughter] But your brand of bump-and-run 
basketball is a winner. 

And I know that your aggressive style has 
given the Pistons something of a reputation. 
But Commissioner Stern told us also some- 
thing else about the work that you do in the 
Detroit community with the Special Olym- 
pics, muscular distrophy—many other 
worthy causes. And you may be to some the 
bad boys of basketball, but off the court, 
people see the kinder, gentler side of the 
Detroit Pistons. [Laughter] 

And now, you can have all the talent in 
the world, but you can’t win it all unless 
you've got that one special ingredient— 
nicknames. And the Pistons have some 
league leaders: the Microwave, Vinnie John- 
son—he heats up in a hurry—{laughter]|— 
the Spider and Worm, John Salley and 
Dennis Rodman, a couple of superheroes off 
the bench. And then there’s the guy with- 
out the nickname, the Most Valuable 
Player, Joe Dumars, the pride of Lake 
Charles, Louisiana. Here’s a man who keeps 
quiet and lets the scoring do the talking. 
Take game three: 21 points in 12 minutes— 
sounds more like pinball than basketball. 
[Laughter] 

But all of you have accomplished the ex- 
traordinary. And some of the best players in 
the NBA go an entire career without win- 
ning that ring. And it takes a team to win— 
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talent, drive, and dedication that goes 12 
men deep. And that’s the secret of success 
of any kind, and it’s the winning formula. 
You kids watch and learn from all of that— 
the winning formula that made the Detroit 
Pistons the world champs. 

Thank you for visiting us. I’m glad you 
are now out of low-orbit around the airfield 
out here. And once again, congratulations 
to all of you, to the city of Detroit, and to 
the State of Michigan. I am delighted that 
you are here at the White House. Thank 
you very much for coming. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:50 a.m. in 
Room 450 at the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony 
for the Presidential Scholars Awards 


June 20, 1989 


Thank you all, and welcome to the White 
House. Ronna, you’re in charge of keeping 
the rain off. [Laughter] Secretary Cavazos 
and Ronna Romney and members of the 
Commission, sponsors, guests, distinguished 
teachers, and Presidential Scholars, let me 
officially welcome you to the White House. 

You know, that great English leader, Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, once said: “Youth of a nation 
are the trustees of posterity.” And the poet 
James Lowell was moved to write: “If youth 
be a defect, it is one we outgrow only too 
soon.” Well, as this year’s Presidential Schol- 
ars, you remain the trustees of our posteri- 
ty. And I hope you'll accept some counsel 
from one who is a little long in the tooth 
maybe. But if youth is a defect, treasure it 
as many years as you can. 

We meet here on the 25th anniversary of 
the Presidential Scholars program, and to 
honor some of the best and the brightest 
students in American education. This marks 
the highest scholastic honor that a President 
can bestow, and I am honored to bestow it. 
For while already you have done much, I 
know you will do more, and not for your- 
selves alone but for nation and neighbor— 
learning, caring, helping education lead the 
way. 
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I believe in education. And so do you, for 
the evidence is your lives. And you come 
from backgrounds of every race and creed, 
and from all 50 States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, U.S. territories, and families living 
abroad. And you’ve excelled in the class- 
room and outside it, through leadership, 
character and, yes, community service. You 
know, as I do, how education can unleash 
your talents. Take Presidential Scholar 
Eben Hewitt, of Muncie, Indiana—he start- 
ed a Shakespeare Club at his high school; or 
another scholar, Clarity Haynes, of Wash- 
ington, DC’s Ellington School of the Arts— 
she is fluent in Portuguese and Spanish. I’m 
a little jealous. Some say I’m not even 
fluent in English. 

Education can be the greater uplifter— 
individually, and for America. Perhaps 
Meath Bowen, a Presidential Scholar from 
Anchorage, Alaska—I think I see her—put 
it best: “An educated person,” she said, “has 
choices, alternatives, and can exercise free- 
dom of mind in all areas of life.” 

Now, I know what you're thinking: It 
won’t be easy. And you're right. There’ll be 
roadblocks along the way. And I’m remind- 
ed of how once, marking an examination 
paper written shortly before Christmas, the 
noted scholar teaching at Yale, William 
Lyons Phelps, came across this note: “God 
only knows the answer to this question. 
Merry Christmas.” [Laughter] Phelps re- 
turned the paper with the annotation: “God 
gets an A. You get an F. Happy New Year.” 
[Laughter] 

Roadblocks? Sure. You bet. But you can 
overcome them. And as you do, remember 
that an educated person also has duties and 
responsibilities. I’ve said that in America 
the definition of a successful life must in- 
clude serving others. Well, that goes double 
for America’s best. Many have labored to 
share their knowledge with you, and you 
can give them no greater gift than to share 
your knowledge with others. 

In that spirit, a number of people have 
brought you here, and they deserve our 
thanks, like Ronna Romney sitting right 
here, Chairman of the White House Com- 
mission on Presidential Scholars, and the 
Commission sponsors. And let me salute the 
47 Commission members, whom I just met 
with, who chose you, 141 honorees, from 
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America’s high school graduates. But most 
of all, I want to thank, and ask you to thank, 
all of those people who form the fabric of 
your life. Today and in the years to come, 
remember that favorite teacher—the histo- 
ry instructor who was a friend and mentor; 
the biology teacher who did the impossi- 
ble—helped you dissect a frog. And remem- 
ber the guidance counselor who cared or 
the football coach who gave of his time and 
of himself as well. And remember those 
who love you most and point you toward 
the stars, what scholar Christine Oh, of Bell- 
ville, Georgia, has called “the backbone of 
my success: my family.” 

My friends, this is your day, but it is also 
their day. So, let me close with a story your 
family might appreciate about learning and 
teaching and scholars of all ages. The story 
goes that physicist James Franck was profes- 
sor at Gottingen University in Germany 
when Robert Oppenheimer, then only 23, 
was being examined for his doctorate. On 
emerging from the oral exam, Franck re- 
membered—this is the professor—Franck 
remembered, “I got out of there just in 
time. He was beginning to ask me ques- 
tions.” [Laughter] 

Well, in coming years, you'll ask many 
questions, questions about your faith and 
future, problems and priorities, about what 
we can become, why we are here. Educa- 
tion can provide some answers, and so can 
the people who believe in it and you—your 
life-long local minister, the father who 
trudged his son to Little League, the 
mother who toiled night and day so that 
her daughter could go to college. Trust 
these people. Make them proud. Honor 
them by the lives you lead. And as you do, 
remember how their values, which are edu- 
cation’s values, can make ours a better, 
richer, most decent world. 

To every Presidential Scholar, Barbara 
and I and our great Secretary, Larry Cava- 
zos, give you our heartfelt congratulations. 
And to all of you here, thank you for 
coming to the White House. God bless you, 
and God bless our great country. Thank you 
all very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:37 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Secretary of Educa- 
tion Lauro F. Cavazos. 


Continuation of Frank G. Wisner as 
United States Ambassador to Egypt 


June 20, 1989 


The President today announced that 
Frank G. Wisner will continue to serve as 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Arab Republic of Egypt. 

Since 1986 Mr. Wisner has served as Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the Arab 
Republic of Egypt. Prior to this he served 
as Senior Deputy Assistant Secretary for Af- 
rican Affairs, 1982-86, and Ambassador to 
Zambia, 1979-1982. He was Deputy Execu- 
tive Secretary of Southern African Affairs, 
1977-1979, and Director of the Office of 
Southern African Affairs, 1976-1977. Mr. 
Wisner has served as special assistant to the 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs, 1975- 
1976, and special assistant and then deputy 
director for the interagency task force on 
Indochina refugee affairs. In addition he 
served as the Director of the Office of Plans 
and Management, Bureau of Public Affairs, 
1974; Chief of the political section in Dacca, 
Bangladesh, 1973-1974; and Chief of the 
economic/commercial section at the U.S. 
Embassy in Tunis, 1971-1973. 

Mr. Wisner graduated from Princeton 
University (B.A., 1961). He served in the 
Foreign Service from 1961 to 1968. Mr. 
Wisner was born July 2, 1938, in New York. 
He is married and has four children. 


Nomination of S. Anthony McCann To 
Be an Assistant Secretary of Veterans 
Affairs 


June 20, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate S. Anthony McCann to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Veterans Affairs 
(Finance and Planning). This is a new posi- 
tion. 

Since 1986 Dr. McCann has been Assist- 
ant Secretary of Management and Budget 
at the Department of Health and Human 
Services in Washington, DC. Prior to this he 
was senior health analyst and division 
leader for the Committee on the Budget of 
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the United States Senate, 1985-1986, and a 
staff member for the Committee on the 
Budget of the United States Senate, 1981- 
1985. 

Dr. McCann graduated from Lake Forest 
College (B.A., 1966) and Syracuse Universi- 
ty (M.A., 1969; Ph.D., 1972). 


Continuation of Henry E. Hockeimer 
as an Associate Director of the United 
States Information Agency 


June 20, 1989 


The President today announced that 
Henry E. Hockeimer will continue to serve 
as an Associate Director of the United 
States Information Agency (Management). 

Since 1988 Mr. Hockeimer has served as 
an Associate Director of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency (Management) in Washington, 
DC. Prior to this he was Assistant Director 
of the U.S. Information Agency in Washing- 
ton, DC, 1987-1988, and Deputy Director 
of the Television and Film Service for 
USIA, 1986-1987. He also served as presi- 
dent of Ford Aerospace and Communica- 
tions Corp., 1975-1985. 

Mr. Hockeimer graduated from the RCA 
Institute (1947) and New York University 
(1949). He was born April 3, 1920, in 
Winzig, Germany. He served in the U.S. 
National Guard, 1947-1949. He is married 
and has two children. 


Nomination of Wade F. Horn To Be 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau 


June 20, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Wade F. Horn to be Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Health and Human Services. He would suc- 
ceed Dodie Truman Livingston. _ 

Since 1986 Dr. Horn has served as direc- 
tor of outpatient psychological services in 
the department of psychiatry for Children’s 
Hospital National Medical Center; vice 


chairman of the department of psychology 
for Children’s Hospital National Medical 
Center in Washington, DC; and an associate 
professor of psychiatry and behavioral sci- 
ences and of child health and development 
at George Washington University School of 
Medicine in Washington, DC. Dr. Horn 
served in several capacities at Michigan 
State University, including adjunct faculty 
member in the department of pediatrics, 
College of Human Medicine, 1983-1986; di- 
rector of pediatric psychology specialty 
clinic, 1984-1986; associate director for the 
psychological clinic, 1984-1986; and assist- 
ant professor in the department of psychol- 
ogy, 1982-1986. 

Dr. Horn graduated from American Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1975) and Southern Illinois 
University (Ph.D., 1981). He was born De- 
cember 3, 1954, in Coral Gables, FL. He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Gaithersburg, MD. 


Nomination of Susan M. Coughlin To 
Be a Member of the National 
Transportation Safety Board 


June 20, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Susan M. Coughlin to be a 
member of the National Transportation 
Safety Board for the term expiring Decem- 
ber 31, 1993. She would succeed Lemoine 
V. Dickinson, Jr. 

Since 1987 Mrs. Coughlin has been 
Deputy Administrator of the Federal Rail- 
road Administration at the Department of 
Transportation in Washington, DC. Prior to 
this she was Acting Vice President for the 
Export-Import Bank of the United States, 
office of public affairs and publications, 
1986-1987, and Deputy Vice President, 
1983-1986. She was an officer for intergov- 
ernmental relations at the Department of 
Transportation in the Office of the Secre- 
tary, 1981-1983. 

Mrs. Coughlin graduated from Moravian 
College (B.A., 1972). 
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Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on United States Action Against the 
Chinese Government 


June 20, 1989 


The President today directed that the 
U.S. Government suspend participation in 
all high-level exchanges of government offi- 
cials with the People’s Republic of China, in 
addition to the suspension of military ex- 
changes previously announced. This action 
is being taken in response to the wave of 
violence and reprisals by the Chinese au- 
thorities against those who have called for 
democracy. The United States has support- 
ed the legitimate democratic aspirations for 
freedom of peoples throughout the world. 
The United States will continue to voice its 
concern and its support for these aspira- 
tions. 


The United States hopes that the current 
tragedy in China be brought to a peaceful 
end and that dialog will replace the atmos- 
phere of suspicion and reprisal. China is an 
important state with which we hope to con- 
tinue productive relations. 


In addition to the ban on exchanges, the 
United States will seek to postpone consid- 
eration of new international financial insti- 
tutions’ loans to China. The situation in 
China is of international concern, as wit- 
nessed by the variety of voices that have 
spoken up on the issue. We urge continued 
international expressions of concern. 


Continuation of Stephen M. Duncan as 
an Assistant Secretary of Defense 


June 20, 1989 


The President today announced that Ste- 
phen M. Duncan will continue to serve as 
an Assistant Secretary of Defense (Reserve 
Affairs). 


Since 1987 Mr. Duncan has served as As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Reserve Af- 
fairs. From 1973 to 1987, he was engaged 
in the private practice of law in Denver, 
CO, most recently as a partner in the firm 


of Hopper, Kanouff, Smith, Peryam, Terry 
and Duncan. He also served as an Assistant 
U.S. Attorney, 1972-1973, and as assistant 
professor of naval science at Dartmouth 
College, 1967. 


Mr. Duncan graduated from the USS. 
Naval Academy (B.S., 1963), Dartmouth 
College (M.A., 1969), and the University of 
Colorado (J.D., 1971). He was born March 
28, 1941, in Oklahoma City, OK. He is mar- 
ried and has two daughters. 


Continuation of Robert W. Page, Sr., as 
an Assistant Secretary of the Army 


June 20, 1989 


The President today announced that 
Robert W. Page, Sr., will continue to serve 
as an Assistant Secretary of the Army (Civil 
Works). 


Since 1987 Mr. Page has served as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Army for Civil Works 
in Washington, DC. Prior to this, he served 
in several capacities with Kellogg Rust, Inc., 
including chairman and chief executive offi- 
cer, 1982-1987; president and chief execu- 
tive officer with M.W. Kellogg Co., 1981- 
1983; and president and chief executive of- 
ficer for Kellogg Rust, Inc., 1983-1984. 
From 1976 to 1981, he was president and 
chief executive officer with the Rust Engi- 
neering Co. He was president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer for George A. Fuller Co., 
1972-1976, and vice president of construc- 
tion for Rockefeller Family and Associates, 
1967-1972. He was assistant general manag- 
er for the Bechtel Corp., 1962-1967, and 
vice president for the Southeast Drilling 
Co., 1961-1962. 


Mr. Page graduated from Texas A&M 
University (B.S., 1951). He served in the 
U.S. Navy in the Pacific theater during 
World War II. He was born January 22, 
1927, in Dallas, TX. He is married and has 
four children. 
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Remarks Announcing the Youth 
Engaged in Service to America 
Initiative 

June 21, 1989 


You’d better watch that guy, he might be 
President someday. [Laughter] 

Well, first let me thank Mike Love and 
Bruce, the Beach Boys, for being with us 
and providing this marvelous presence and 
entertainment—Robert Lamb as_ well. 
We're privileged they give of themselves to 
help others, and I’m just delighted that 
they’re here with us today. I also want to 
thank Carissa and Dale and Michael and 
Ron. Thanks for sharing those stories with 
us, those remarkable stories. 

You know, this is a wonderful sight. The 
guy I was sitting next to up here said, 
“There’s a lot of people here.” And he’s 
right—a lot of people. But your problems 
and possibilities are as diverse as the Nation 
itself. But all of you share a precious inherit- 
ance because, as I see it, you are the future 
of America. But to understand the future, 
sometimes we need to look to the past. So 
think back for a moment with me to a 
smalltown tradition that America must 
never forget, a simpler time: a time when if 
there was trouble or a neighbor needed 
help every town had a way to send that 
message out to all the townspeople. Some- 
one raced to the top of the townhall or the 
church steeple and rang a bell, and when 
people heard that bell, they didn’t stop to 
ask why it was ringing, they just came— 
horseback or foot, by buggy or bicycle, 
honking the horn of a Model T—they just 
came. Whatever the problem, whoever was 
in need of help, they were ready to help. 

And I’ve asked you here today, invited 
you to this marvelous White House lawn, 
because I need your help, because America 
needs your help. And the bells have been 
silent too long. So, let them ring in your 
hearts and across the land. And I know 
you're ready, whatever the problem, who- 
ever is in need. We need you now. 

And I know that Presidents have called 
on the young people of this country before. 
In time of war, our young have rushed to 
answer the call, to fight and die for our 
freedoms, if necessary. Today we’re fortu- 
nate. We live in a time of peace, a time of 
great and growing prosperity. And there’s 
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no need for that kind of call to arms. But it 
is time for a call to action. It’s a time of 
need for millions of Americans. The storm 
clouds of war fortunately are not on the 
horizon, but you and I know that the storm 
clouds of a different kind are gathering. A 
simple fact in America today is that too 
many people are free-falling through socie- 
ty with no prospect of landing on their feet. 
No one—young, old, white, brown or 
black—should be permitted to go through 
life unclaimed. You must show us how to 
reclaim these lives. We need you. And so, 
today I call on you to commit yourselves— 
listen to the bells—make it your mission to 
make a difference in somebody else’s life. 

And I dont have to tell you that youth 
gets blamed its share, and more, for soci- 
ety’s problems. Pick up the newspaper, turn 
on the television, and there’s another story 
about youth gone wrong. You don’t hear 
often enough about the good that you can 
do, the good that you already are doing. 
And I know better, and you know better. 
Your commitment can convince yourselves 
and your nation that you’re not the prob- 
lem; you are the solution. 

Take a look at what’s happening today, 
what’s happening to kids like you. One- 
third of all victims of violent crime haven’t 
reached their 20th birthday—one-third. The 
three leading causes of death for teenagers 
are accidents—many involving drugs or al- 
cohol—suicide, and murder. On a tragically 
typical day, almost 1,700 high school stu- 
dents drop out. Over 4,000 teenagers run 
away from home. Two thousand seven hun- 
dred become pregnant. Over a dozen will 
take their own lives. And these aren’t 
simply cold statistics. Some of them are kids 
in your school, kids who live on your street. 
Some of them are your friends. And some 
of them may be about you right here today. 

You heard Michael Johnson and his Big 
Brother, Dale. You heard Carissa and Ron. 
You heard their message, how much it 
means to know that someone cares, and 
how much it means to care for someone 
else. And you can carry that message across 
this country, from the inner city out to farm 
country, and every community in between. 
You can let the phrase “one-to-one” symbol- 
ize all America’s commitment to each 
other. And regardless of the life that you 
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are living, there is something special about 
each and every one of you. And your gifts 
are all different. But you each have a gift 
that America needs, and I’m asking you to 
give that gift now. 

You know, I’ve talked to hundreds of kids 
over the years, and my own kids growing 
up. And I’ve asked them: What is it you’re 
looking for? What is it that you want to be? 
What is it that you want from life? And so 
many times I hear the same answer. It isn’t 
money. It’s how you look, what kind of car 
you drive. You’ve all thought about it. You 
know that’s not what it’s all about. When it 
comes right down to it, what you want, 
what all of us want out of life, are two 
things: meaning and adventure. Meaning: a 
sense of purpose in life, to be a part of 
something that counts, something that mat- 
ters. And adventure—excitement—matters, 
too. There are lots of ways to find adven- 
ture. Some are self-destructive, and some 
bring a sense of self-enrichment and satis- 
faction beyond belief. The choice is up to 
all of you. And I’m telling you today, you 
can find what you’re looking for in helping 
others. If you walk this path with me, I can 
promise you a life full of meaning and ad- 
venture. 

And that’s why I’ve asked you all here. 
You represent millions like you, all across 
this country. That’s why I’m asking you to 
be a part of an initiative that Mike men- 
tioned, called Youth Engaged in Service to 
America, YES to America. I’m not talking 
about another government program. An- 
other bureaucracy is the last thing we need. 
Believe me, I understand that. Youth En- 
gaged in Service is a movement, a way of 
looking at life. And tomorrow I’m going up 
to New York to announce a nationwide ini- 
tiative for national service, to encourage 
volunteers of all ages, all backgrounds, all 
abilities. But today let me tell you what YES 
is all about and what it’s for, who it’s for. 

It’s for young people of all ages, 5 to 25. 
Even the youngest of us have gifts to give. 
Let me ask you today: Don’t worry whether 
it’s a lot or a little; do what you can. Get in 
the habit of helping others, and that’s one 
habit that you’ll never ever break. And all 
of you have something to offer. Kids from 
tough neighborhoods, kids from broken 
homes, kids who have grown up on food 
stamps and hand-me-downs—and maybe 


you think you’ve got nothing anyone wants. 
You’re wrong. The gifts I’m talking about 
are more precious: your energy and experi- 
ence, your time and talents, gifts that come 
right here from the heart. And if you’ve got 
the will to help, you really have all that you 
need. 

So, first, YES is voluntary, truly voluntary. 
You don’t need to be bribed with incentives 
and threatened with penalties to get en- 
gaged in community service. And that’s not 
what the idea of service is all about anyway. 
Service is its own reward, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Didn’t you feel it when those kids 
were talking to us a few minutes ago? 

And second, serving others shouldn’t be a 
detour on your career path. It’s not some- 
thing you do when you’re young and then 
outgrow when you're a little bit older. It’s a 
way of life, something you start when 
you're young and stick with it, all life long. 

And third, YES means getting involved 
where you know you can make a difference 
in your own community. I want service or- 
ganizations in the cities and towns where 
you live to open their doors, to make room 
for people your age to contribute. 

And some of you may be saying, Oh, I 
know it, I can hear it. Mr. President, I’m 
ready. I’m willing. I’m able. But what can I 
do, what should I do? The fact is, you don’t 
have to go far to find people who need your 
help. They’re right there in your own com- 
munity. There’s an elderly man, facing 
nothing but empty days and isolation. And 
he needs you. There’s a man who can’t 
read, living behind a locked door of illiter- 
acy. That person needs you. There’s a 
family with no home, no place to sleep. 
That family needs you. There’s a boy or girl 
less fortunate than you, without family, 
without a friend, without hope in the 
future. And they need you. I ask you, what 
would it be like going through life without 
one single friend? You can be that friend. 
There’s a woman in a hospital bed, battling 
hard against her illness. She needs you. Mil- 
lions of people—people in the cities and 
towns where you live—just like them. 
America needs you. 

Maybe you’ve never been asked before. 
Well, I’m asking you: Say YES to America. 
Make a commitment. Reach out a hand to 
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people in need. Build a better future for 
yourselves, a better future for America. 

So, listen to the sound of those bells, like 
long ago, ringing in the hearts of Americans 
across this country, ringing in the inner 
city, out in farm country, and every com- 
munity in between. And I ask each of you, 
all young people in America: Answer the 
call. From now on, make it your mission to 
serve others in need. 

Thank you. Thank you for coming to the 
White House. God bless you, and God bless 
America. Thank you all very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:24 a.m. on 
the South Lawn at the White House. In his 
opening remarks, he referred to Ron Brooks, 
who spoke before him. He also referred to 
entertainers Mike Love, Bruce Johnson, and 
Robert Lamb, and volunteers Carissa Grie- 
singer, Dale Long, and Michael Johnson. 


Nomination of John J. Easton, Jr., To 


Be an Assistant Secretary of Energy 
June 21, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John J. Easton, Jr., to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Energy (Interna- 
tional Affairs and Energy Emergencies). He 
would succeed David B. Waller. 

Since 1987 Mr. Easton has been an attor- 
ney with Miller, Eggleston and Rosenberg, 
Ltd., Attorneys at Law in Burlington, VT. 
Prior to this he was vice president for Syn- 
Cronamics, Inc., 1986-1987. He was in the 
private practice of law in 1985. In 1984 Mr. 
Easton was the Republican candidate for 
Governor of Vermont. He was the attorney 
general for the State of Vermont, 1981- 
1985; director of the division of rate setting 
for the agency of human services, 1978- 
1980; and assistant attorney general for the 
chief of consumer protection division, 1975- 
1978. He was an attorney with Davison and 
Easton, 1972-1975, and Paterson, Gibson, 
Noble and Brownell, Attorneys at Law, 
1970-1972. 

Mr. Easton graduated from the University 
of Colorado (B.S., 1964) and Georgetown 
University Law Center (J.D., 1970). 
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Nomination of Victor Stello, Jr., To Be 
an Assistant Secretary of Energy 
June 21, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Victor Stello, Jr., to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Energy (Defense Pro- 
grams). He would succeed Sylvester R. 
Foley, Jr. 

Since 1986 Mr. Stello has been Executive 
Director for Operations for the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission in Washington, DC. 
He has held several positions with the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission, including 
Deputy Executive Director for Regional 
Operations and Generic Requirements, 
1981-1986; Director of the Office of Inspec- 
tion and Enforcement, 1979-1981; Director 
of the Division of Operating Reactors, 
1976-1979; Assistant Director for Reactor 
Safety, 1973-1976; and Chief of the Reactor 
Systems Branch, 1972-1973. 

Mr. Stello received a bachelor of science 
degree and a master of science degree from 
Bucknell University. In 1988 he was award- 
ed the Distinguished Rank Award. 


Remarks to Members of the Family 
Motor Coach Association in Richmond, 
Virginia 

June 21, 1989 


Thank you all very much. Id like full 
credit for having cleared it up here. 
[Laughter] Thank you very, very much for 
that warm welcome. And Richard, thank 
you, and Karen, for your hospitality and for 
inviting us to come here today. I want to 
pay my respects to Senator Warner, an out- 
standing Member of the United States 
Senate, who you welcomed a minute ago, 
and my dear friend, the Congressman from 
this area, Tom Bliley. We’ve got two good 
ones with us here today. 

You know, at the White House I hear a 
lot about technological achievements. Scien- 
tists tell me about our latest advances in 
electronics and computers and biogenetics. 
And that’s all very interesting. But I still 
can’t get over the fact that here in America 
we have houses that can do 55 miles an 
hour into a headwind. [Laughter] 
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You may remember in “The Wizard of 
Oz” how Auntie Em’s house got lifted up 
and carried off by a tornado—America’s 
first airborne RV. But she had the advan- 
tage of a tailwind. Your mileage may vary. 
[Laughter] 

It is wonderful to be visiting with such an 
outstanding group of Americans on the 
move. And I might say, I’m very pleased to 
see Derrick Crandall here, who has been a 
good friend of mine and who has shown me 
the wonders of some of our most beautiful 
parks, borrowing, I am sure, the vehicles to 
house us from some of you sitting right 
here. But nevertheless, welcome and thank 
you, sir, for your leadership in this marvel- 
ous recreational outdoors usage. 

When this organization was founded by a 
handful of families in 1963, no one could 
have predicted that 26 years later you’d be 
65,000 strong and still growing. But you’re 
an example of a longstanding tradition in 
this country, and that began 150 years ago, 
when Americans set out to explore the 
lands west of the Mississippi River. And 
today you continually rediscover the mira- 
cle of America’s abundance, through the ro- 
mance of the road. And every morning, 
when a convoy picks up and takes off, you 
give a happy new meaning to the phrase, 
“There goes the neighborhood.” [Laughter] 

You’ve come to know the America that 
most of us only hear about now and then. 
You’ve traded in reai estate for wheel es- 
tates, traveled to and through towns with 
names like Dime Box, Texas; Scratch Ankle, 
Alabama; Truth Or Consequences, New 
Mexico; Gnawbone, Indiana—and one of 
my favorites—Nameless, Tennessee. 
[Laughter] 

And whether you escape for weekends or 
migrate for months at a time, all of you 
have found and fostered a special fellowship 
in the camaraderie of the road. And I saw it 
tonight, just as we drove into this park. 
People out there in front of their homes 
giving us a friendly welcome, standing 
neighbor to neighbor. 

You know, as those miles roll out beneath 
you, it seems that your ideals, traditional 
American ideals, become evermore firmly 
rooted. And they’re the ideals of freedom, 
self-reliance, the love of nature—and of this 
nation, and above all, the nurturing of 
family values. Today these fundamental 


American values must be reaffirmed. We’re 
at a point in our history when there can be 
no standing still. We must either move for- 
ward or risk sliding backward. 

And it’s time to renew our commitments, 
both to nature and to our fellow man. The 
American spirit of exploration must be 
joined with the new sense of restoration. 
And the natural world that supports us and 
the society that sustains us both need our 
help. The natural beauty that you and I 
enjoy today is a sacred trust. So, we must do 
more than simply limit the damage that 
we've already done. We must work to pre- 
serve and restore the integrity and richness 
of this continent’s natural splendor. 

You never feel that more fully than when 
you see the great outdoors through the eyes 
of a child, or of a grandchild. And I had the 
pleasure of seeing it once again in Lake 
Jackson through the eyes of our 13-year-old 
grandson just the other day. Barbara and I 
had been with him a year or two ago in the 
same spot. And that’s one reason that I be- 
lieve it’s time to renew the environmental 
ethic in America. 

Henry David Thoreau’s ideal was that if 
you borrow an axe, you should return it 
sharper than when you got it. And Presi- 
dent Eisenhower probably had that in mind 
when he decided to buy some farmland 
with rundown soil near Gettysburg to let 
nature’s restoration take its course. And he 
lived to see his experiment working. “There 
are enough lush fields,” he said, “to assure 
me that I shall leave the place better than I 
found it.” And that must be every Ameri- 
can’s goal. 

And that’s why we need to do more for 
our national parks. The idea of a “national” 
park is an American original that the rest of 
the world has come to admire and to imi- 
tate, because those parks are wide open, for 
everybody to enjoy. And it was once said 
that “The national parks are America’s 
unique contribution to the democratic 
ideal.” And it’s true: Our parks are our most 
open institutions. Eighty million acres of 
the most spectacular terrain on the planet— 
open to the wind, the sky, and the stars— 
and open to every traveler with the sense 
and spirit to stay a moment and appreciate 
nature’s beauty. 
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We need to make that kind of experience 
available to even more Americans, in more 
parts of America. So, I’ve proposed to Con- 
gress an increase of nearly $200 million a 
year for recreational land acquisitions in 27 
States through the National Park Service 
and Fish and Wildlife Service and BLM, the 
Bureau of Land Management, and the 
Forest Service. And these funds will go for 
everything from “Parks for People” in 
urban areas to valuable habitats as close by 
as the James River and the Eastern Shore 
here in Virginia. Some of the other acquisi- 
tions range all the way out to Big Hole 
River in Montana, the Bizz Johnston Trail 
in California, Pelican Island in Florida, 
Mount Baker in Washington. And many of 
you will see those places. Take a few pic- 
tures for me, if you will. They don’t let me 
out enough. [Laughter] 

But I want to preserve our scenic byways, 
those picturesque roads that offer powerful 
views of the Nation’s natural splendor. 
These are the roads that Americans love, 
and such scenic roads can and should be 
designated for the enjoyment and the con- 
venience of travelers. And we’ve already 
designated 43 national forest scenic byways 
in 25 States. And the Chief of the Forest 
Service expects to set aside many more. By 
the end of this week, the Bureau of Land 
Management expects to identify about 25 
new back-country byways nationwide, and 
we will do more. 

As I look around this crowd, I recognize 
the profile of some that might fit the de- 
scription of hunters. I’m one—hunted and 
enjoyed the outdoors all my life. And I’m 
interested in the wetlands. And to protect 
our wetlands, we’ve set up a Federal task 
force to deliver on my pledge of no net loss 
of wetlands, no net loss of these precious 
habitats. And we’ve asked for nearly $200 
million in new funding for acquisitions 
under the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund. And I’m looking to Congress to pro- 
vide a comprehensive wetlands bill that I 
can sign this year. 

Ten days ago, I outlined badly needed 
reforms to the Clean Air Act. And if Con- 
gress will pass that legislation, the degrada- 
tion to our lakes and streams caused by acid 
rain, and the damage to our forests caused 
by windblown urban ozone will stop by the 
end of this century. All categories of air- 
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borne industrial toxic chemicals will be cut 
by three-quarters by the end of this centu- 
ry. And 20 years from now, every Ameri- 
can, in every city in America, will breathe 
clean air. And that should be a national 
goal. 

And it’s good to hear that so many of you 
are reaffirming the ethic of conservation by 
getting involved in the Take Pride in Amer- 
ica Program, promoting the careful stew- 
ardship of our public lands and resources. I 
know that Barbara is delighted to be chair- 
ing a panel of judges for that program. And 
we need to get the word out that our na- 
tional parks and other Federal land man- 
agement agencies depend on volunteers. 
This is just the kind of voluntary local effort 
that it will take to bring us into a better 
partnership with nature. 

Many of you are already involved with 
voluntary environmental efforts, so let me 
pay my respects to a great group of ram- 
bling recyclers out there, the San Diego 
Can Crushers. Let’s hear it for the San 
Diego Can Crushers. [Applause] Now we 
can do better than that. [Applause] 

But I mentioned a second commitment a 
few minutes ago—to our fellow man. We 
must take that commitment to heart as 
well. For even as we work to restore nature 
to its balance, we must also restore the 
fabric of our society, reweaving the threads 
of lives torn by poverty and despair and 
alienation. And that means renewing our 
neighborhoods; restoring shelter to those 
who have lost it; providing the power of 
literacy to those who lack it; and offering 
support and an example to children who 
need it; and lending a hand to the vulnera- 
ble, the infirm, the forgotten. 

Many of you have already put your belief 
in the value of shared strength and strong 
family life—put it to work—reaching out to 
help the homeless through the Better 
Homes Foundation with transitional hous- 
ing, day care, medical care, counseling, and 
job training. And out there I know today 
that there are members of Achievers Inter- 
national, who do outstanding work with the 
disabled. And other FMCA members have 
joined forces with the Literacy Volunteers 
of America—one of Barbara’s very special 
programs that she does so much to help 
with—that program in a “Roundup of Liter- 
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acy” campaign is getting your help, pro- 
vides tutoring through 350 community pro- 
grams in 38 States. And I’m told that in the 
past 2 years alone the numbers of students 
and volunteers grew by 47 percent. One 
former student said, “I see the world in a 
totally new way.” And another said, “I feel 
as though a light has been turned on in my 
life.” As good as that student felt, imagine 
what it felt like for the tutor. There is no 
greater feeling than to have someone de- 
pending on you and to live up to their ex- 
pectations. 

Your involvement makes you part of a 
constellation of concerned citizens, commit- 
ted to building a better America, both in 
her natural beauty and in the qualities of 
her citizens. And so, let me add my voice to 
those thanking you, and let me encourage 
you to do even more. It won’t be easy, but 
it will be worth it. 


And many of you have probably read the 
book about life on the road called “Blue 
Highways.” It’s written by a man who trav- 
els all over America, avoiding the inter- 
states, deliberately taking the older, smaller 
roads—the blue ones on his map. And 
there’s a lesson there that so many of you 
have already learned and are living, a 
lesson that more Americans must heed. 
More of us must feel ourselves compelled to 
look beyond the wide and easy path, to 
follow a less traveled, perhaps older route. 
And sometimes it’s more difficult. It’s often 
more time-consuming. But it’s always more 
rewarding. 


It’s a path where progress is measured by 
the good we do for others. On that score, 
many of you are like Vena Hefner who is 
with us today, a great lady, 76 years old. 
She served as a driver for Secretary Mar- 
shall during World War II. And after suffer- 
ing a motorcycle accident, she helped found 
the Paralyzed Veterans Association and has 
been a key member of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Vets. And since her accident, she has 
found time to drive over 1 million miles, in 
every State in the lower 48. By her tough, 
inspirational example, Vena has helped dis- 
abled Americans across the country, sharing 
her strength along the road. 


Those who have traveled widely and 
have seen America’s broad expanses know 
how much we have been given as a people, 


and their spirits have grown accordingly. 
The expansive spirit of America has bound- 
less capacity to do good. And so, I'll leave 
you with a simple request. In whatever 
effort you make to restore this country’s 
natural beauty or to help other Americans 
in need, make it a pilgrimage with a pur- 
pose. Work to make a difference. And I'd 
ask you that you stop not simply to smell 
the flowers along the way but to help them 
grow. We are privileged to live in the 
greatest, freest, most inspirational country 
in the entire world. Let’s make it all a little 
better. 


Thank you. God bless you, and God bless 
the United States of America. Thank you all 
very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:41 p.m. at 
the Virginia State fairgrounds. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Richard H. Ham- 
mann, president of the Family Motor Coach 
Association, Inc; Mr. Hammann’s wife, 
Karen; and Derrick Crandall, president of 
the American Recreation Association. 


Statement on Signing the Puyallup 
Tribe of Indians Settlement Act of 1989 


June 21, 1989 


Today I am signing into law H.R. 932, the 
“Puyallup Tribe of Indians Settlement Act 
of 1989.” This bill resolves long-standing 
land, fishing, and jurisdictional disputes be- 
tween the Tribe and the local non-Indian 
community in the area of Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. Disagreements over land ownership 
have resulted in uncertainty for many local 
landowners and economic development of 
the region has been hindered. 


Negotiations to resolve these disputes 
were initiated over 4 years ago between the 
Tribe and local non-Indian parties to the 
settlement. Resolving the disputes through 
negotiation rather than litigation was ac- 
complished due to the diligent, good-faith 
efforts of all parties involved. 


While H.R. 932 was pending in the Con- 
gress, the Administration expressed concern 
about the extent of the Federal contribu- 
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tion to the settlement, in light of the mar- 
ginal risk of Federal liability related to the 
Puyallup claims. The Federal Government 
will, nevertheless, commit substantial re- 
sources to settle these claims pursuant to 
H.R. 932. Although the Administration 
favors negotiated settlements over litiga- 
tion, careful attention must be paid when 
Federal taxpayers are asked to contribute 
substantially more than they might other- 
wise pay as a result of litigation involving 
the Federal Government’s alleged breach of 
specific trust responsibilities. 


The Administration expects to continue 
to work toward settlements of legitimate 
Indian land and water rights claims to 
which the Federal Government is a party. 
These efforts will recognize the importance 
of settling legitimate claims brought by 
tribes against States, private entities, and 
the Federal Government. We will also 
strive to ensure that all responsible parties 
make appropriate contributions to a settle- 
ment. In this regard, H.R. 932 provides for 
State, local, and private, as well as Federal, 
contributions to the Puyallup Tribe settle- 
ment. 


Indian land and water rights settlements 
involve a complicated blend of law, treaties, 
court decisions, history, social policies, tech- 
nology, and practicality. These interrelated 
factors make it difficult to formulate hard- 
and-fast rules to determine exact settlement 
contributions by the various parties in- 
volved in a specific claim. 


In recognition of these difficulties, this 
Administration is committed to establishing 
criteria and procedures to guide future 
Indian land and water claim settlement ne- 
gotiations, including provision for Adminis- 
tration participation in such negotiations. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
June 21, 1989. 


Note: H.R. 932, approved June 21, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 101-41. 
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Nomination of Claire E. Freeman To 
Be an Assistant Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development 

June 21, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Claire E. Freeman to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development (Administration). She 
would succeed Judith L. Tardy. 

Since 1984 Ms. Freeman has been 
Deputy Assistant Secretary (Civilian Person- 
nel Policy) at the Department of Defense in 
Washington, DC. Prior to this, she was 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Community 
Planning and Development at the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, 
1981-1984. She was the housing and com- 
munity development manager for the Cali- 
fornia Association of Realtors, 1978-1980, 
and the human affairs supervisor for the 
City of Inglewood, California, Housing, 
Community and Development Division, 
1973-1977. 

Ms. Freeman graduated from the Univer- 
sity of California at Riverside (B.A., 1969) 
and the University of Southern California 
(M.S., 1973). She resides in Alexandria, VA. 


Nomination of Gerard F. Scannell To 
Be an Assistant Secretary of Labor 


June 21, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Gerard F. Scannell to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Labor (Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health). He would suc- 
ceed John A. Pendergrass. 

Since 1979 Mr. Scannell has served as di- 
rector of corporate safety/fire/environmen- 
tal affairs, worldwide responsibility, at John- 
son and Johnson in New Brunswick, NJ. 
Prior to this, he served in various positions 
at the Department of Labor in Washington, 
DC, including Director of the Office of 
Federal Agency Safety and Health Pro- 
grams, 1974-1979; Director of Office of 
Standards, OSHA, 1972-1974; and Special 
Assistant to the Assistant Secretary of Labor 
for Occupational Safety and Health, 1971- 
1972. Mr. Scannell also served as the safety 
director at Rohm and Haas Co. in Bristol, 
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PA, 1965-1971; safety manager at the Thio- 
kol Chemical Corp. in Bristol, PA, 1962- 
1965; and supervisor of the safety engineer- 
ing department at Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company in Worcester, MA 1958- 
1962. 

Mr. Scannell graduated from the Massa- 
chusetts Maritime Academy (B.S., 1955). He 
served in the U.S. Navy as a safety officer, 
1955-1958. He is married, has five children, 
and resides in Hampton, NJ. 


Nomination of Richard A. Clarke To 
Be an Assistant Secretary of State 
June 21, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Richard A. Clarke to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State (Politico-Military 
Affairs). He would succeed H. Allen 
Holmes. 

Since 1985 Mr. Clarke has been Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Intelligence 
Analysis. Prior to this, he served in several 
capacities at the Bureau of Politico-Military 
Affairs in the Department of State, 1979- 
1985; as a senior analyst with Pacific Sierra 
Research Corp., 1978-1979; and in several 
positions in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, 1973-1977. 

Mr. Clarke graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania (B.A., 1972) and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology (S.M., 
1978). 


Remarks at a Republican Party 
Fundraising Dinner in Richmond, 
Virginia 

June 21, 1989 


Thank you all very, very much. Barbara 
and I are delighted to be here, but inas- 
much as we’re speaking before the olives 
and before the celery, I will be mercifully 
brief. 

But first let me pay my respects to vari- 
ous stars here at this head table. I want to 
single out our congressional delegation—the 
five Members that are here—my able chair- 
man, Tom Bliley, and Frank Wolf and Stan 


Parris and Herb Bateman, French Slaugh- 
ter, and all of them are doing an outstand- 
ing job for this State. Of course, I’m delight- 
ed that Tom and I were joined—or perhaps 
you might say led, inasmuch as we came 
from the Pentagon—by the former Secre- 
tary, your great Senator. John Warner flew 
down with us on Marine One. And I’m very 
pleased that he is here. And I want to 
salute, of course, the three gladiators from 
the primary, all of whom I know and all of 
whom I respect: Paul Trible, Stan Parris, 
and Marshall Coleman. 

And let me say, it’s great to be back in 
Virginia. You know, on the way down here, 
I couldn’t help, as we looked out of the 
window of the helicopter, but notice that 
King’s Dominion [a local amusement park] 
was open for business. [Laughter] If I’m not 
mistaken—although I could have been from 
the height of a thousand feet—I could 
swear I saw the entire Virginia Democratic 
ticket riding Shockwave. [Laughter] 

Now, we all know that as good Republi- 
cans we had to resolve a few differences. 
When I told Barbara I was hoping to visit 
some historic battlefield sites in Virginia, 
she said she didn’t know if I was referring 
to the Civil War or to the Republican gu- 
bernatorial primary. [Laughter] 

But, Marshall, you’re our candidate. Cer- 
tainly you have my full support, and you 
know Virginia better than I do. But let me 
give you a little free advice: Don’t film your 
TV ads riding around in a tank. [Laughter] 

But all kidding aside, with Stan, whom I 
see and work with in the Congress, with 
Paul, who served with such distinction in 
the Senate, and with Marshall Coleman, 
who’s been at my side for a long, long time 
in my political efforts, in this competition, 
all three of them, one thing—and I was an 
outsider at that. I don’t believe in getting 
involved in primaries from the office I now 
hold. But one thing was certain: With these 
three outstanding people, Virginia could 
not lose. 

And, yes, I am pleased that Virginia held 
this primary, our first in 40 years. And, yes, 
there was a rough and tumble competition, 
and Republicans turned out in huge num- 
bers. But we’ve proven once again that we 
are different than the other party. We are 
united by principles, by a great cause; and 
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that’s why, now that the dust is settled, we 
are all still Republicans. And I am con- 
vinced we are going to win the gubernato- 
rial seat in Richmond come fall. 

And I do feel, and people have told me, 
John, coming down here—the others as 
well—that we were getting into a united 
frame of mind for this fall. And you can feel 
it, and I am delighted that we are uniting 
behind Marshall Coleman. It is absolutely 
essential, because as you remember, it is 
every 4 years that this State and one other 
are in the eyes of the entire Nation. They 
are going to be on us, looking for little 
straws in the wind regarding the 1990 na- 
tionwide elections. And so, unity behind our 
candidates here tonight is terribly impor- 
tant. 


And let me say, I do believe from the 
bottom of my heart that Marshall will make 
a great Governor of the Commonwealth, 
for he is a Virginian, through and through. 
From his Marine days to his service as a 
delegate and State senator, he’s always been 
a trailblazer. And he knows best and can 
meet the challenges that are facing your 
State. And as I said, I will always be grateful 
to him for his early support, and I know 
that he can stand up for what he believes 
in. 

This former attorney general has a tough, 
hardnosed plan for putting away violent 
criminals for good. And he has solid propos- 
als dealing with the scourge of drugs, pro- 
posals that only a veteran crime fighter 
could conceive and implement. And what 
happens in Virginia will be of tremendous 
help to what happens across this country. 

And then for 1990, Virginia is also going 
to be a battleground between the parties in 
the 1990’s. And the question that comes: 
Will Virginia be fairly represented? We 
need a Republican watchdog in Richmond, 
protecting the fairness of the reapportion- 
ment process and vetoing liberal legislation. 

And let me just say a word about the 
ticket that Marshall heads, a strong, impres- 
sive Republican ticket. I’ve known her for a 
long time—up close and personal, as they 
say. Not that personal—up close and friend- 
ly. [Laughter] But I had great respect for 
Eddy’s husband, and I have great respect 
for her, and so does Barbara. And we know 
deep in our hearts that Eddy Dalton is 
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going to make a great Lieutenant Governor 
for this Commonwealth. She’s got the expe- 
rience. As a State senator, led the charge 
against the drug thugs, demanding manda- 
tory sentencing for those convicted of sell- 
ing drugs to minors. And her commitment 
to curbing State spending is so strong that 
she’ll begin with the office of Lieutenant 
Governor the minute she takes over. 


And you also have nominated another ex- 
cellent candidate in State Senator Joe Bene- 
detti for attorney general of this Common- 
wealth. You deserve a full-time attorney 
general who is willing to lead the fight on 
drugs and crime. And this ticket, with Joe 
on there for attorney general, offers leader- 
ship, great leadership, for Virginia. 


But to win, it seems to me the Republi- 
cans have got to develop an appeal as di- 
verse as this State. Virginia has changed, no 
longer simply what some thought of as a 
rural State. You now have large metropoli- 
tan areas growing at both ends of this great 
State. And your State has changed in other 
ways, too. We Republicans must do more 
than recognize the change. We must take 
our message to every neighborhood and 
every community. And we will take our Re- 
publican message, a message of hope and 
opportunity, to the black and other minori- 
ty voters of Virginia. Marshall Coleman and 
I agree: We will not concede a community, 
a precinct, or a single voter to the opposi- 
tion. 


And so, it’s up to you people in this room, 
doesn’t matter who you were for in the 
primary, to come together, because we 
must win. And I’m thinking nationally now. 
We must win in Virginia, as in New Jersey, 
to set the stage for 1990, the critical year, 
the year that my friend and your great Sen- 
ator, John Warner, will be reelected to his 
third term, a year that these outstanding 
Virginia Congressmen will be reelected to 
the House of Representatives. And as Presi- 
dent, I can tell you, I wish we had more 
like them to deal with every single day up 
there. A year that will shape the future of 
American politics well into the next centu- 
ry. 

But there are other reasons, some practi- 
cal and some sentimental, why we want a 
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victory in November. Every American, 
from Maine to Texas, looks to Virginia as 
the cradle of democracy. Every American 
heart quickens at the ideals, of the builders of 
Monticello, Mount Vernon, and Montpelier. 
From the mountains of the Shenandoah to 
the rivers of the Tidewater, from the coun- 
try lanes of Abingdon to the city lights of 
Alexandria, what Thomas Jefferson said is 
still true: “Old Dominion is the mother of 
us all.” Let’s show what we can do come 
fall. 


Thank you for inviting me to Richmond. 
God bless you, God bless our ticket, and 
God bless the United States of America. 
Thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:32 p.m. in 
the First Floor Exhibition Hall of the Rich- 
mond Center. At the conclusion of his re- 
marks, the President returned to Washing- 
ton, DC. 


Nomination of Lou Gallegos To Be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior 


June 22, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Lou Gallegos to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior (Policy, 
Budget and Administration). He would suc- 
ceed Henry M. Ventura. 


Since 1987 Mr. Gallegos has served as 
cabinet secretary of the human service de- 
partment for Gov. Garrey E. Carruthers in 
the State of New Mexico. He was the Farm- 
ers Home Administration State Director for 
New Mexico at the Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1985-1986; executive director for the 
Republican Party of New Mexico, 1985; a 
candidate for the United States Congress, 
1984; and director of field operations for 
Senator Pete V. Domenici, 1977-1984. 


Mr. Gallegos attended the University of 
Maryland and New Mexico Highlands Uni- 
versity. He currently resides in Sena, NM. 


Nomination of Richard B. Stewart To 
Be an Assistant Attorney General 


June 22, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Richard Burleson Stewart 
to be an Assistant Attorney General (Lands 
and Natural Resources), Department of Jus- 
tice. He would succeed Roger J. Marzulla. 

Mr. Stewart is currently a Byrne professor 
of administrative law at Harvard Law 
School and a member of the faculty of the 
J.F. Kennedy School of Government, Har- 
vard University. He has served as a visiting 
professor of law at the University of Chica- 
go Law School, and a visiting fellow at the 
European University Institute in Florence, 
Italy. He was a visiting scholar for the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency, 1980; visiting 
professor of law at the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, 1979-1980; professor of law 
at Harvard Law School, 1975-1984; and an 
assistant professor of law, Harvard Law 
School, 1971-1975. He was special counsel 
for the Senate Select Committee on Presi- 
dential Campaign Activities, 1973; and an 
attorney with Covington and Burling in 
Washington, DC. 

Mr. Stewart graduated from Yale Univer- 
sity (B.A., 1961); Rhodes Scholar, Oxford 
University, 1963; and Harvard Law School 
(LL.B., 1966). He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Cambridge, MA. 


Nomination of Thomas E. Collins II 
To Be an Assistant Secretary of Labor 
June 22, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Thomas E. Collins III to 
be Assistant Secretary of Labor for Veter- 
ans’ Employment and Training. He would 
succeed Donald E. Shasteen. 

Most recently, in 1988, Mr. Collins was 
the Republican congressional candidate for 
Mississippi's Fourth District. Prior to this, 
he served as the executive director for the 
Mississippi veterans’ farm and home board. 
Mr. Collins was the president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of Collins Investments, Inc., 
1980-1981, and a member of the board of 
directors for Donnie Collins Properties, 
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Inc., 1986-1987. Since 1973 he has actively 
pursued various private enterprises. 

Mr. Collins graduated from Mississippi 
State University (B.S., 1959) and the Univer- 
sity of Southern Mississippi (M.B.A., 1975). 
He served in the U.S. Air Force from 1959 
to 1980. Mr. Collins was born in 1937. He is 
married and has two children. 


Nomination of John D. Macomber To 
Be President of the Export-Import 
Bank of the United States 


June 22, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John D. Macomber to be 
President of the Export-Import Bank of the 
United States for a term of 4 years expiring 
January 20, 1993. He would succeed John 
A. Bohn, Jr. 

Mr. Macomber is chairman of J.D. Ma- 
comber and Co. In addition, he serves as 
director of several private and public com- 
panies in the United States and Europe. He 
was chairman of the board and chief execu- 
tive officer of Celanese Corp. and senior 
director of McKinsey and Co., Inc., in Paris, 
France. 

Mr. Macomber graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1950 and received a master of 
business administration degree from the 
Harvard School of Business Administration 
in 1952. He was born January 13, 1928, in 
Rochester, NY. Mr. Macomber served in the 
U.S. Air Force for 2 years. 


Nomination of Eugene K. Lawson To 
Be First Vice President of the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States 
June 22, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Eugene Kistler Lawson to 
be First Vice President of the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States for a term 
of 4 years expiring January 20, 1993. He 
would succeed William F. Ryan. 

Since 1988 Dr. Lawson has been Deputy 
Under Secretary of Labor for International 
Affairs. Prior to this he was executive direc- 
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tor for Russell Reynolds Associates, 1984- 
1988. He was Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for East Asia and the Pacific, 
1982-1984; Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for East-West Trade, 1981-1982; 
and director of the China advisory group, 
Government Research Corp./ National Jour- 
nal, 1980-1981. Dr. Lawson has also served 
as director of the master of science in for- 
eign service program, director of the pro- 
gram for China studies, and professorial lec- 
turer in the School of Foreign Service at 
Georgetown University, 1977-1980; and 
Deputy Director of the Office for Special 
Bilateral Affairs at the Department of State, 
1975-1977. 

Dr. Lawson graduated from Princeton 
University (B.A., 1961) and Columbia Uni- 
versity (M.A., 1967; Ph.D., 1982). He served 
in the U.S. Navy in the Pacific, 1961-1963. 
He is married, has three children, and re- 
sides in Washington, DC. 


Continuation of Charles L. Grizzle as 
an Assistant Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency 


June 22, 1989 


The President today announced that 
Charles L. Grizzle will continue to serve as 
an Assistant Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (Administration 
and Resource Management). 

Since 1988 Mr. Grizzle has served as an 
Assistant Administrator of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency. Prior to this, Mr. 
Grizzle has served in various capacities at 
the Department of Agriculture, including 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Administra- 
tion, 1983-1988; Confidential Assistant to 
the Secretary of Agriculture; and Staff As- 
sistant to the Director of the Office of Op- 
erations and Finance. In addition, Mr. Griz- 
zle served as a banking officer for the First 
National Bank of Louisville, 1974-1981, and 
as executive director of the Republican 
Party of Kentucky. 

Mr. Grizzle received his bachelor degree 
from the University of Kentucky. He now 
resides in McLean, VA. 
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Informal Exchange With Residents of 
Covenant House in New York City 
June 22, 1989 


Reverend Ritter. Mr. President, may I 
just say very briefly, Thank you again for 
visiting us. You probably don’t know this 
yet, but the biggest gift you’re giving our 
kids is hope. The fact that you and Mrs. 
Bush have cared enough to come and talk 
with them and understand them better and 
possibly help them means an awful lot to 
them and to us. 

The President. Do you normally have this 
many cameras around for these guys? 
[Laughter] 

Resident. Every day. [Laughter] 

Resident. Normal occurrence. 

Reverend Ritter. I’ve asked the kids not 
to talk to me, but to address themselves to 
you and the First Lady. And a good way of 
simply beginning the conversation is to pick 
any kid and ask them 

The President. How did you happen to 
come here? 

Resident. Well, I was having problems, 
and I didn’t really have anywhere to go. I 
met a friend, and he called Covenant 
House, and he told me about it. 

The President. So, how long do you stay 
here? How long do you—— 

Resident. Well, right now—I’ve been 
here for a month. And so, they find me a 
place here so I can go to school, and my 
daughter’s here. 

Reverend Ritter. How many of the kids 
here have lived on the streets for more 
than 3 or 4 years? [Most hands were raised.] 
And you're 18, 19 years old, so you lived on 
the street when you were 12 and 13 years 
old. 

The President. Just for example, when 
you were a little guy, a real little, young 
one, did you just come from New York or 
did you come from outside somewhere? 

Resident. Well, I was born in California 
and raised in Japan. And my parents got 
divorced and then got remarried. My step- 
mom was, like, an alcoholic. 

The President. She was drinking? 

Resident. Yes. And she liked to sort of, 
like, call the cops on me and get me into 
jail, and that’s where I’ve been for the past 
couple of years, in jail—in and out. And I 
got thrown out a couple times. 


Mrs. Bush. How old are you? 

Resident. Eighteen. 

Mrs. Bush. You're a great-looking man. 

The President. So, now what are your 
hopes? Have you got any hopes out here? 

Resident. Well, I have a job right now in 
Fort Lauderdale, and I’m just trying to get 
my life straight. I’m trying to get off of 
alcohol. 

The President. Have you been in the 
drug scene a little bit? 

Resident. I’ve been in—yeah. 

The President. Crack? 

Resident. I smoked crack once. 

The President. Crack is getting more and 
more, I gather, around here. 

Resident. It sure is. 

Reverend Ritter. How many kids here 
have used crack? 

The President. What’s the difference? I 
mean, is it just immediately addictive and 
you've got to have more the next day kind 
of thing? 

Resident. Kind of. 

Resident. It causes all kinds of problems. 
It causes problems. At first you get high, 
and it goes from problems to addiction. 

The President. So, you have to get into 
horrible things to keep the habit up and 
make the money to do it, and you have to 
do bad stuff to do it? 

Resident. You do what you got to do to 
get high. 

The President. But how do you get the 
money to get it? 

Resident. How? 

Reverend Ritter. Rob, steal—— 

Resident. Some people rob, steal, prosti- 
tute, sell it. I use to sell it all the time, and 
that’s how I used to get high. 

The President. You have to do that, yes. 

Reverend Ritter. Will you tell the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Bush what it’s like for a kid 
to live on the street? And I’m not asking for 
your personal experiences, because that is 
personal, and that’s private. But what’s it 
like for kid to live on the street? 

Resident. It’s rough. 

Resident. Scary. 

Resident. You live 1 day at a time. 

The President. Were you worried—I 
mean, were you scared of the law getting 
you, or are you scared of getting beat up? 

Resident. Scared of the streets. 
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Resident. Scared of getting beat up 
or—— 

Resident. Scared of the streets, because 
you're forced to live there. You don’t want 
to be there. But you know that there are 
other people who are out there, and you 
don’t know where they’re from or what 
they’re into or what they can do to you. 

The President. Can you ever make 
friends, or is it you’re always worried about 
doing that, even? 

Resident. You can’t make friends on the 
streets. 

Resident. Even if you meet someone you 
like, you can’t call them a friend. 

Resident. You can’t make friends on the 
streets, you don’t know how they are. 

Resident. It’s like a survival. Survive, 
you’ve got to learn how to survive. 

Resident. You have to use the people you 
stay with. You practically have to use every 
means of survival that you have inside of 
you to try to do what you need to do. And 
it’s scary because you can meet somebody— 
they might even use you without you know- 
ing it. But at the same time, you get what 
you need to do and leave and go to another 
place if you have to. 

Resident. It’s real hard to trust people. 

Resident. Yeah. 

The President. Just by example—and 
again, I’m protecting the real personal 
stuff—but I mean, say, in your case, how 
did you decide to come here? Did you just 
get so down you figured, There’s got to be 
something better than this? 

Resident. The thing that happened was— 
I’m in New Orleans right now—the thing 
that happened was I was living in a town 
close to New Orleans, and I was physically 
abused by my parents and everything. And 
the thing is I finally decided to leave. They 
would not let me leave until I turned the 
age of 18. And so, the thing is that when I 
left, a neighbor—a really good Christian 
and everything—she called some places, 
and Covenant House said they would take 
me in with no problems. So, I’ve been in 
the program for a year and 2 months now, 
and doing great. 

The President. You're doing good? 

Resident. Yes. 

The President. That’s great. How about 
youp 
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Resident. Well, when I turned 18, I 
moved to California because, like, back 
home I was in a drug scene. And for me, in 
order to get out of that is to leave, and so, I 
left for California and went to school up 
there. And I came to Houston, and I found 
Covenant House. And they’re helping me 
to finish school, because I’m going to col- 
lege—— 

The President. Are you? 

Resident. Yes, and I’m studying commer- 
cial art. And I graduate in December, 
thanks to Covenant House. So, without 
their help, I would have probably ended up 
back in the streets. 

The President. Did you have your hand 
up when I mentioned the drugs thing? I 
mean, do you ever get—goes not just for 
one guy—but I mean the pressure to go 
back into the drug deal? 

Resident. All the time. 

Resident. Well, see, when you're in a 
drug situation, you do it for a reason. Some 
people do it to feed their family. You know, 
that’s kind of hard. You could go out and 
work, but it’s easier to do that. Or if you 
have an addiction, you have to sell the 
drugs to keep yourself high, and you need 
it. You need it, and you'll do anything for it, 
until you get to a point where you die, you 
quit—— 

Resident. Wind up in jail. 

Resident. Or you end up in jail. 

Resident. One of three places. 

The President. Die or go to jail. 

Resident. Not too much choice—— 

Resident. Lot of kids get on drugs—— 

The President. Crack? Yes. 

Resident. You can be rich—crack will put 
the rich, man, to the poor house. It’s really 
bad news. You get really skinny. It’s like 
you're just a walking skeleton. 

The President. Can you tell a guy—now 
that you’re kind of getting it out and get- 
ting it together—can you look around and 
see somebody, without even knowing them, 
and say, That person is a crack addict? 

Resident. Definitely. 

Resident. Yes. 

Resident. Definitely. 

Resident. I’ve been sober 6 months now. 
I came to Covenant House. I was incarcer- 
ated. I got out. And I’m going to high 
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school now. I’m working. And sobriety— 
that’s where it’s at. 

The President. So, you can just spot a guy, 
though, and—— 

Resident. Instantly. 

Resident. Yes. 

Resideni. Just look in your eyes. 

Resident. Just look at you and tell. 

Resident. Their body. But see, it’s not 
always a matter of people who are using the 
drugs, because I was never one of those 
people, fortunately, who was living on the 
streets. I had a lot of problems in the home, 
and I stayed stuck in the home until I could 
get out. Then when I finally left the home, 
I was in a situation where I didn’t do drugs, 
but everyone around me was doing drugs. 

Resident. Yes. 

Resident. Such as these ladies. And it still 
hurts you. And that’s why I ended up in 
Covenant House. My boyfriend put me up 
in his aunt’s house, and he got onto crack 
and messed up the relationship. And since I 
didn’t know anyone, I had no one but 
myself, and I was living with his family. 
And there were other people in his family 
doing drugs badly. And eventually I had a 
problem with work. And they don’t care 
about so much as you, but they need that 
money. So, once I no longer—all I needed 
was a couple of weeks to get back on my 
feet with a new job and wait for the first 
check, but it’s not a matter of that. So, it’s 
not always people who are on the streets. It 
can be people in the homes being abused 
by people who use drugs or people who 
don’t, who just have problems. There are 
many different problems. 

The President. Let me ask you a personal 
question, and you don’t have to take it. In 
the home, did you get beat up on, abused 
in your own home? 

Resident. No. 

The President. Nothing like that. 

Resident. Well, all right, there was—I say, 
no, not beaten up, because I was never 
struck extensively. But there was a time 
when—I mean, at a young age, to be tied 
up and hanging over a staircase, a spiral 
staircase, just hanging there at a young age, 
that stays in your mind. But I say not 
abused that way because that was nothing 
compared to other problems that go on for 
years sometimes, because when you're a 
child, if you’re of that age, you don’t know 


what’s going on. And you can be raised 
with certain problems. 

The President. What do you want to say? 

Resident. Just that I know there’s a lot of 
kids out there that need help. And Cov- 
enant House has helped me a lot, and it has 
helped a lot of other people. And I would 
like them to know that there is someplace 
out there. 

Reverend Ritter. When we talked last 
night, you mentioned something that sur- 
prised me and really bothered me: that you 
met a lot of young kids out there. 

Resident. Yes. 

Reverend Ritter. Tell the President about 
that. 

The President. Real young? 

Resident. Yes, when you go out there, a 
lot of the people, society itself, will look at 
somebody who’s 12, 13 years old and say, 
Well, they can’t possibly be on the streets; 
they’re too little. And I just came back from 
Fort Lauderdale, and there’s a couple of 
kids down there, 13, 14 years old. In Chica- 
go, my home town, they’re out there, 11, 12 
years old, no place to go. 

The President. Prostituting and stuff? 

Resident. Yes. They do anything. When 
you're on the street, you do anything to get 
by—steal, prostitute, sell drugs, anything 
you can do to get money. You need it. And 
people are ignoring the fact that they’re not 
only 18, 19 years old on the street, there 
are little bitty kids this tall on the street, 
too. 

The President. And how did they get 
there to begin with? Just no homes? 

Resident. Bad homes, bad homes. I was 
out of my house when I was 13. 

The President. Were you really? Nobody 
cared about you, or they were just beating 
you up? 

Resident. My old man was an alcoholic, 
he beat me up. He told me one day, Out of 
the house. I don’t want you back. My mom 
put up no argument, and I haven’t been 
back. 

Resident. Sometimes it could even be the 
parents. Like my dad was there for 3 years 
when I was living with—my daughter was 
born, and for 3 years he’s been using drugs 
and crack and stuff. And it’s just like—the 
situation just gets worse. It’s like you’re 
living in some type of hell or something, 
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because it just keeps hurting you and hurt- 
ing you. You don’t have no money. You 
don’t have no way to get to school or to 
take care of yourself or your children. And 
then he'll get really aggravated because he 
don’t got the money for the drugs, and he’ll 
take it out on me or my sister or anybody. 

The President. Physically—sexually abuse 
you or more beaten up? 

Resident. Physically—because he don’t 
have no money to get it. And he says he’s 
going to stop, but it’s right there, the drug 
house is right there. Like three or four of 
them, where I lived in Brooklyn. And 
they'll close them down, and the next day 
they'll be right open again. It seems like 
they could never stop. 

Resident. Three blocks from here, there’s 
a really popular area, 42d Street. Everyone 
knows about 42d Street. On 42d and 8th, 
there could be up to 20 drug dealers out 
there on the corner. And the police would 
call the sweep and get all of them off the 
street, and their backups will start up again. 
Not even tomorrew, it could be by that 
evening. 

Resident. Yes. 

Resident. A couple of hours later. 

The President. Do you get so you know 
them? There goes Joe over there—— 

Resident. No. I don’t—— 

The President. No, but I mean, some- 
body—— 

Resident. ——but people do know them, 
yes. I have to walk through to get over to 
Lexington Avenue to work and stuff, and 
you see the same faces. And you could have 
just heard that they were arrested the night 
before. 

The President. Are they rich guys now, I 
mean for selling this stuff? 

Resident. Depending on if they do the 
drug. If they do the drug, they’re wasting 
money. 

Resident. They ain’t rich. They ain’t get- 
ting—some guys out here, they ain’t getting 
no money. They think they get money. But 
a lot of guys come in here, such as myself, 
which I needed some help, being: the 
simple fact that all I know how to do is sell 
the drug. That’s all I know how to do. I’m 
18, going on 19, I never had a job a day in 
my life. So, all I do to get money was to sell 
drugs. 
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I see a lot of people that come off the 
streets, that come to Covenant House and 
want to stop selling and want to stop get- 
ting high. But then they get depressed 
here, and somebody else will talk them into 
it. And they go right back on 42d Street 
and do the same thing. I’ve seen a lot of 
guys who come and go, and all they do is go 
to 42d Street. And the next time I see them 
they be all—— 

The President. Well, tell me this. When a 
guy goes to 42d Street and he gets one of 
these sellers, and the guy says, here’s some 
stuff. You go out and sell it and bring me 
back the money. 

Resident. Yeah, that’s just it. 

The President. And you get to keep a 
little? 

Resident. It’s just that easy. 

The President. And then if he doesn’t 
turn the money in, he gets all beat up? 

Resident. Killed. 

Resident. And it pays more than working. 

The President. Beaten or killed. 

Resident. My brother got killed. 

The President. Your brother got killed? 

Resident. Shot in his heart with a .44 
Magnum. 

The President. Because he what? Short- 
changed the guy? 

Resident. Okay, it was two of my broth- 
ers. They went to Ohio. They were selling 
drugs. And one of them stopped because he 
met a girl. And all of them came back to 
New York, and the one that stopped got 
killed. His whole chest was blown up. 

The President. But what—— 

Resident. Because I guess they short- 
changed him. Since they said—well, they’d 
gone—well, he was with them before, and 
they said—— 

Resident. Little 10-year-olds, and every- 
thing—they see what everybody else is 
doing. They say, “Well, my friend has a car. 
He knows all the ladies, and he has money 
all the time, and he’s always partying. I 
want to do that.” 

Resident. Because it pays more. 

The President. That’s down in—you’re 
talking New Orleans or everyplace? 

Resident. That’s everywhere. 

Resident. The stuff is everywhere. 

Resident. When you're on the street, you 
know everything from all parts of. 
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The President. The street experience— 
what I’m getting at is the street experience 
in New Orleans is just an overlay of Chica- 
go or California or New York. 

Resident. It could be done in a different 
way, but it’s—— 

Resident. It’s all the same process. 

Resident. ——all the same. 

Resident. We all end up in the street. We 
don’t have no place to go. 

Resident. A lot of times—like Walter—we 
were talking last night, and he said, one big 
thing is the only thing he knows how to do 
is sell drugs, no other skills. Because he’s 
selling the drugs, he had a car and all kinds 
of things. And that’s the way everyone sees 
it. If you work and you’re young, such as 
our ages, it’s hard to get good jobs that pay. 
Working in McDonalds minimum wage, you 
can’t get anything from that. 

Resident. 'm not working for $1.25 an 
hour, $1.10. There’s no way. For a whole 
week and sitting over a hot oven flipping 
hamburgers? 

Resident. When you can go out there and 
sell drugs and get $2,000 in a couple of 
days. 

The President. How old are you? 

Resident. I'm 20. 

The President. Twenty years old. 

Resident. We struggle to work and every- 
thing, and you see people out there—all 
they have to do is work a couple of hours. 
They get a few thousand dollars, and we 
over here have to bust ourselves trying to 
do our best, everything straight. And they 
always end up poor. That’s why so many 
people selling drugs. 

Resident. And come home with $100. 

Resident. One hundred dollars a week— 
that ain’t no money. I can make a $100 in 
15 minutes. 

The President. You can? 

Resident. I can make $100 in 15 minutes. 

Mrs. Bush. But your three choices, 
though, are jail, death, and whatever the 
third one was. 

Resident. Doesn’t always happen, though. 

Reverend Ritter. Mrs. Bush, the kids are 
bullet-proof. 

Mrs. Bush. Oh, I forgot that. 

Reverend Ritter. Really. The only prob- 
lem with being a kid is that you don’t really 
know that you are and you don’t really 
think about consequences. You really have 


to live for the moment and you have to 
survive. 

Resident. There has to be a down side or 
else these people who were doing drug 
dealing or working for people wouldn’t be 
trying to clean themselves up. They know 
that it’s not the way. 

Resident. Jail, too much jail. 

Resident. Maybe it’s a lot of money, but 
it’s not the way. You can’t retire on being a 
drug dealer. 

Resident. You can’t. 

Reverend Ritter. Vll teli you what, you 
guys. This is the man, right? You'll never 
get a chance to talk to the President again, 
probably. What’s really the most important 
thing you want him to know about street 
kids? What should he know? 

Resident. Jobs are hard to get. And when 
you get them, sometimes they don’t pay 
enough to stay off the street. 

Resident. 1 would like him to know that 
there’s people out there that help Ethiopia, 
help outside people, outside the United 
States. But there’s a lot of people in the 
United States that need the help, people in 
the street that need somevhere to go. And 
we don’t have nowhere to go but the street. 
And I think we really need that help. 

Resident. We're funding everybody but 

us. 
Resident. Yes. 
Resident. We’re funding every country 
that’s got problems, except when you look 
down in the streets, there’s all kids like us 
everywhere. And they’re funding every- 
place else. 

Resident. Last night, Michelle and I took 
these people on a tour, and they couldn’t 
believe the way we have bums and stuff 
sleeping outside. They don’t have that as 
much. And we just went half a block from 
here, just to smoke a cigarette. And there 
was a lady pulling out her sheets and get- 
ting ready to go to bed out on the sidewalk. 
And they’re staring at her, like, wow. And 
to us, it’s, like, Oh, that’s normal. We’re 
used to it. 

And as we’re walking, we see over 20 
people laying on the street, some coupled 
together, some have missing limbs, some 
are all swollen from being unhealthy. And 
then when you think about all the money 
and funds that are going to another coun- 
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try—that’s wonderful, yes, great, help ev- 
erybody. But don’t forget there are people 
here who need help. 

Reverend Ritter. Let me ask a question a 
little more specifically. What does the street 
kid really need? Concretely, practically. 

Resident. Education. 

Resident. 1 think that the kids need a 
place to go where they can talk to a person 
and get help. And I found out that Cov- 
enant House can help a person. Like, say, 
you're 15, 16 years old. The most important 
thing I think is to go to school. And Cov- 
enant House will let you do that. Because if 
you're on the street and you try to go back 
to school, they won’t let you because you’re 
not living with your parents; you ain’t got a 
guardian. 

The President. No legal rights. 

Resident. No legal rights. 

Resident. My mother and father have 
been dead—my father has been dead since 
I was 1. My mother died 5% years ago. And 
I stopped going to school for a little while 
for the simple fact I had to put up the 
money for my brothers and sisters. They 
went to foster care. Nobody else wanted 
me. I was rejected. So, I just stayed out on 
the streets and sold drugs. Then I wanted to 
stop and go to school. Anytime I went to 
Louis D. Brandeis, I had to have a parent. I 
ain’t got none. What do you want me to do? 
Well, you can’t go to school. 

The President. We can’t help you. 

Resident. No, they can’t help me. So, 
then that means I think. Well, if you don’t 
want to help me, I’m going to be the 
person that you want me to be: a criminal. 
So, I came out here and did what I had to 
do to survive. I got shot. I got cut. I got 
stabbed. I got beat up. And I did this to 
other people, too. I’m tired of doing things 
like that, because I see nothing but a wall 
waiting, a dead-end. Like you said, life on 
the street is a dead-end. And that’s just 
what it is. And I’m just smart enough to 
open my eyes and see that that is exactly 
what it is. 

The President. What do you want to be 
now? 

Resident. What do I want to be now? 

The President. What do you want to do? 
What do you want to be? Got any hope? 

Resident. Yes. See, I want to learn elec- 
tronics or carpentry, plumbing. I want a 
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good job so I can get a house, a dog, a 
rabbit, a bird—{/aughter|—a wife, and a 
baby. That’s all I want. I don’t want nothing 
else but a house, a dog, a rabbit, and a 
baby, and a house. That’s all I want out of 
life. ’'ve had my fun, the fun time is over. 
It’s time to get into reality. 

Resident. Something else, too. They need 
rehabilitation. Rehabs for kids. There’s a lot 
of kids out there that are on drugs. And we 
need that. 

Resident. Yes, but they got rehabs. You 
go to one, and they want all this money. All 
this money that you ain’t got. 

Resident. Right. 

Resident. You're sleeping on the streets 
or you just got out of jail or prison or some- 
thing, and you don’t have the money. I was 
fortunate enough to find a rehab that they 
didn’t ask for nothing. And they gave me 
this ring, a sign of my sobriety. They gave 
me a lot of tools that I use each and every 
day of my life. 

The President. What are you doing now? 
What are you going to be? 

Resident. I want to become a chef, a culi- 
nary artist. 

The President. Are you? 

Resident. Yes. But still it’s—you go to one 
of these places, Fair Oaks Hospital or some- 
thing, and they want $18,000-$20,000. And 
you don’t even have a quarter in your 
pocket to make a phone call. Sure, they’re 
going to bill you later. [Laughter] We'll bill 
you. Yeah, right. 

Resident. One of the most important 
things for me, for most of the—I speak also 
for most of the kids in New Orleans—is a 
certain personal touch that most kids 
need—— 

Resident. Yeah. 

Resident. ——to give them the self-confi- 
dence to get out there and do what they 
need to do. Because throughout their lives, 
they've been always told they were no 
good, they—— 

Resident. Dirt. 

Resident. Losers. 

Resident. ——they’re not their children. 
They shouldn’t be around them, and every- 
thing. And that’s what I mainly needed 
when I went to Covenant House, and that’s 
what I think should be—— 
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The President. How many of your parents 
were into drugs and made that problem 
horrible for the home front? Almost every- 
body. You didn’t have it. You escaped that. 

Reverend Ritter. Or alcohol. 

The President. Substance abuse. 

Reverend Ritter. That would be almost 
everybody. 

Resident. Alcohol’s a drug. 

Reverend Ritter. That would be every- 
body. There’s no mystery, Mr. President, 
why a kid leaves home. 

The President. In other words, there’s 
nothing—I mean, it’s just the environment 
in the home. 

Reverend Ritter. It’s too painful to stay. 

Dr. Lee. Father Ritter, could I just say 
one thing? I want the President and Mrs. 
Bush to come away with this: My one 
thought is that no kid in this room and no 
kid in Covenant House wants to be here. 
Not one kid ran to this life; they are run- 
ning from another life. And the last thing is: 
Whose children are they? Well, they’re 
Father Ritter’s, and I feel they belong to 
me. And I know what President and Mrs. 
Bush feel like. 

Reverend Ritter. ’'m getting all sorts of 
signals to sort of wrap this up and so forth. 
But let me just conclude by saying that my 
kids have a number of things in common. 
And that’s how good they are and how 
brave. they are and how beautiful they are 
and how much they really want to make it 
back off the streets. Not many do unless 
they receive the help that they need. 

And the fact that you and the First Lady 
came here today—you have no idea of how 
much hope you create in these kids. I can 
only say that to a street kid, hope is sort of 
a hand grenade in their heart. It’s a very 
dangerous thing; they’ve been disappointed 
so many times. 

Resident. All we need is for someone to 
help us. All we need is unity, because ev- 
erybody is all for themselves. I think the 
world would be a much better place to live 
in if we just help each other out and love 
one another. 

Resident. Be treated like human beings. 

Reverend Ritter. Yd like the President 
and the First Lady to go upstairs for just a 
moment and meet a couple of our really 
special kids with AIDS. I know they’re very 
anxious to greet you briefly. 


The President. Well, listen. Good luck to 
all of you. 

Resident. I'd like to say thank you for 
taking the time out of your busy schedule. 

Resident. Yes. 

Resident. Yes. 

Resident. Nobody believed us when we 
called home to tell—{/aughter|—President 
Bush is coming to Covenant House in New 
York. They never believed this. And I really 
appreciate that you took time. 

The President. | just admire Father Ritter 
and what he’s doing, and you guys for fight- 
ing—— 

Resident. We're doing the best we can. 

The President. and trying to do some- 
thing. I hope you make it, all of you. 


Note: The exchange began at 11:35 a.m. 
Rev. Bruce Ritter is the executive director of 
Covenant House. Dr. Burton Lee III is the 
Physician to the President. 


Remarks at a Luncheon Hosted by the 
New York Partnership and the 
Association for a Better New York in 
New York City 


June 22, 1989 


Distinguished guests and ladies and gen- 
tlemen, Barbara and I appreciate this won- 
derful turnout, this generous reception; and 
let me salute that magnificent film. And 
thank you, Ray, for putting it together. I 
just stopped choking up coming from Cov- 
enant House, and now I had to go through 
it again here at lunch. But it was a moving 
call to action. 

What a few weeks it’s been. Things are 
moving on a lot of fronts. NATO—moving 
in the right direction. China—we’re all very 
concerned about that. As I say, I just came 
from Covenant House, so I feel uplifted by 
that. And yesterday—if I might make a very 
personal observation before addressing 
myself to the subject at hand, I want to 
comment on the Supreme Court decision 
about our flag. I understand the legal basis 
for that decision, and I respect the Supreme 
Court. And as President of the United 
States, I will see that the iaw of the land is 
fully supported. But I have to give you my 
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personal, emotional response. Flag-burning 
is wrong—dead wrong—and the flag of the 
United States is very, very special. 

It is indeed an honor to address the mem- 
bers and guests of the New York Partner- 
ship and also the Association for a Better 
New York. For already you’ve enriched 
fields from business and labor to education 
and the media. And we meet today to go 
still further, to join hands and link hearts, as 
the film said, to light the American sky. 

I begin with a single, simple statement: 
There is no problem in America that is not 
being solved somewhere. There is no prob- 
lem in America that is not being solved 
somewhere—think of that. Today millions 
of Americans, the quiet Americans, the self- 
less Americans, are giving of their time and 
themselves. And they work at day-care cen- 
ters and inner-city schools, homes for the 
elderly, anywhere there’s a need, anytime 
they are needed, making a difference in the 
lives of those for whom the American 
dream seems an impossible dream. 

And already, this involvement, what we 
term national or community service, has 
helped countless Americans find self-respect 
and dignity. But the job is far from com- 
plete. Too many Americans still endure a 
living nightmare of want, a living night- 
mare of isolation. And that must stop. 
Ladies and gentlemen, we must bring back 
those who feel unwelcome. We must reawa- 
ken their hope for the future. 

We know that government can’t rebuild a 
family or reclaim a sense of neighborhood. 
We know that during the past two decades 
we’ve spent more money on more social 
programs than at any time in our history, 
and some problems aren’t better. In fact, 
some are worse. Most Americans under- 
stand that the key to constructive change is 
building relationships, not bureaucracies. 
And they know that those who say, “It’s 
government’s problem,” are really part of 
the problem themselves. 

Ail my life I’ve believed that government 
could not substitute for “do unto others.” 
Barbara and I, like I told Lew and David 
and Jim Robinson—it’s like preaching to the 
choir here today—that Barbara and I, like 
all of you here, have tried to pitch in, in 
some way do our small part. Midland, 
Texas—I’ll never forget it. It was starting a 
YMCA working with the United Way, 
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coaching a little league ball team, helping 
to build a community theater. And dating 
back to—way back to my days in New 
Haven, raising funds for the United Negro 
College Fund. And I’m not going to give 
you equal time because so many of you 
have done so much more. 

We've all done these things, and as we 
participated, we fulfilled ourselves, learning 
that we are not what we drive or where we 
live or what kind of clothes we wear; 
rather, learning that America’s greatness 
rests on the goodness of her people. And 
these beliefs are beyond any individual; 
they’re timeless. Today more than ever, we 
need community service to help dropouts, 
pregnant teens, drug abusers, the homeless, 
AIDS victims, the hungry and illiterate. 
Often they are disadvantaged, and as their 
communities disintegrate around them, 
they become disconnected from society. 

Our challenge, then, is to raise their spir- 
its and their expectations by engaging each 
citizen, school and business and church, 
synagogue and service organization and 
civic group. For this is what I mean when I 
talked about “a thousand points of light”: 
that vast galaxy of people and institutions 
working together to solve problems in their 
own backyard. 

I am here today to ask that both sectors, 
private and public, and all branches of all 
levels of government: Join this great move- 
ment to extend national service into every 
corner of America. For it’s a movement, 
bold and unprecedented. This is not a pro- 
gram, not another bureaucracy. 

Let me tell you the strategy of this move- 
ment: first, to issue a call to action and to 
claim problems as your own; second, to 
identify, enlarge, and recreate what is 
working; and third, to discover and encour- 
age new leaders. 

First, our call to action—It is individual, 
and yet collective. And it begins this after- 
noon with you. So, today I ask all Americans 
and all institutions, large and small, to make 
service central to your life and work. I urge 
all business leaders to consider community 
service in hiring, compensation, and promo- 
tion decisions. I call upon nonprofit and 
service groups to open your doors to all 
those who want to help, irrespective of age, 
background, or level of experience. And 
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leaders of high schools and colleges, I urge 
you to uphold the values of community 
service and to encourage students, faculty, 
and personnel to serve others. To every cor- 
poration, large and small, I say: Begin a 
literacy program that teaches each employ- 
ee how to read. And to every member of a 
body of higher learning: Start a Big Brother 
or Big Sister program for kids in your 
neighborhood. Of every church and syna- 
gogue, I ask: Become an around-the-clock 
community center. And of every restaurant 
and grocery store: Distribute surplus food to 
soup kitchens and local shelters. 

And to the youth of America, I issue a 
special appeal. Yesterday on the South 
Lawn of the White House, we held a kickoff 
rally for a key element of our strategy: the 
YES Initiative, or Youth Engaged In Service 
to America. It was attended by thousands of 
kids, some of those points of light I like to 
talk about. And I challenged every young 
American to fight against self-absorption 
and to emulate those leaders who have 
shown that there is no problem in America 
that is not being solved somewhere. 

Their presence reminded me of the 
saying; “Life is not a state of time; life is a 
state of mind.” So is our call to community 
service. It summons the young and the old. 
I believe Americans will listen to that call. 
Emerson once said, “The greatest gift is a 
portion of thyself.” Well, today, across our 
50 States, groups and individuals are giving 
of, not to, themselves. Americans like these 
are missionaries, and they’re heroes. And 
our mission is to achieve nationally what 
they’re doing locally. 

To complete it will require a catalyst. 
And so, that brings me to the second part of 
our strategy, and I am proud to announce it 
now: a new effort to identify service pro- 
grams that work and then carry them to 
America. We call this catalyst the Points of 
Light Initiative, a foundation of which I will 
serve as honorary chairman and that will 
help make our movement a reality. 

I will soon ask Congress for $25 million 
annually to support this initiative, which in 
turn will seek matching funds from the pri- 
vate sector. But I will also name an advisory 
committee to report to me within 45 days 
of its first meeting on the structure, compo- 
sition, and legislation needed to achieve the 
foundation’s goals. And I am very pleased 


and proud to announce today that Gover- 
nor Tom Kean of New Jersey, one of this 
nation’s most dedicated and caring public 
servants, has agreed to head this commit- 
tee. Tom, thank you very much. 

But look, a Federal effort alone cannot 
succeed. And therefore, today we invite 
each Governor, and through them the 
mayors of all municipalities, to join our 
movement by forming State and _ local 
Points of Light Working Groups composed 
of outstanding leaders. These individuals 
will become a vehicle to solve problems lo- 
cally and to help solve problems nationally. 
The Points of Light Initiative will be a 
magnet for the best ideas and brightest pro- 
grams in community service. For while 
countless service initiatives are already 
working successfully, they’re too often iso- 
lated, too often unknown to others. Our 
foundation will change all that. By bringing 
success stories to other communities, we 
will repeat them across the Nation. 

We will repeat them through a founda- 
tion initiative to be called the ServNet 
Project. Professional firms, corporations, 
unions, schools, religious, civic, and not-for- 
profit groups will be asked to donate the 
services of some of their most important, 
talented, and promising people for a period 
of time. These extraordinary individuals will 
form and lead peer-to-peer working groups. 
For example, lawyers going to fellow law- 
yers, teachers to fellow teachers, union 
members to fellow union members. Serv- 
Net will provide training and technical as- 
sistance, showing what works and what 
doesn’t. 

But we also have to improve current 
methods of matching people with meaning- 
ful service opportunities. Volunteers centers 
should be directly accessible to all Ameri- 
cans in their neighborhoods. Such contact 
points may be in a place of worship or 
union hall or library or fire station, a busi- 
ness building, service group headquarters, 
neighborhood home—you name it. 

Over time, through an initiative called 
the ServLink Project, the foundation will 
stimulate the development through private 
sector resources of technology links be- 
tween those who wish to serve and those 
needing service in the inquirer’s own com- 
munity. And in addition, we will ask banks, 
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credit card users, telephone and _ utility 
companies to include in statement enve- 
lopes information about how people and 
their institutions can become engaged in 
serving others. 

And like the foundation itself, these ef- 
forts can help individuals and institutions 
provide new hope to America. And so can 
the third part of our movement’s strategy: 
our initiative to discover and encourage 
new leaders of every age in every town and 
city, and to inspire them to devote their 
talents and energies to national service, and 
then to honor those who excel. 

Through the foundation, the YES Initia- 
tive will annually select two college-aged 
youth from each State as President’s Nation- 
al Service Youth Representatives. And 
they'll spend 1 year traveling through their 
regions as service ambassadors, urging other 
young Americans to get involved. And 
Points of Light will convene youth and re- 
gional Presidential Leadership Forums, 
uniting young people, educators, and com- 
munity activists. 

From such action will come achievement. 
And such achievement should be rewarded. 
And so, we'll ask media from small-town 
weeklies to network television to profile the 
brightest stars of community service. And 
our foundation will also recognize successful 
community initiatives and outstanding lead- 
ers through two new Presidential awards: 
the National Service Youth Leadership 
Awards, given each year to individuals, and 
the Build A Community Award, honoring 
partnerships which work together to 
strengthen families and decaying neighbor- 
hoods in America. 

All of this will help fulfill us as Americans 
by asking us to combat problems like loneli- 
ness and poverty and drug abuse and home- 
lessness. We cannot afford to fail, and we 
won't. For as Americans, we know what is 
at stake. We know that voluntarism can 
help those free-falling through society. We 
know that as citizens and institutions we 
can use one-to-one caring to truly love thy 
neighbor. And we know, finally, that from 
now on any definition of a successful life 
must include serving others. And we must 
resolve to carry this belief to every person 
in the land. 

Two centuries ago just last year, Alexan- 
der Hamilton sent a letter urging General 
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Washington to seek the Presidency. And he 
wrote him: “The point of light in which you 
stand will make an infinite difference.” My 
friends, national service will succeed. It can 
make an infinite difference in the life of 
these United States, for a thousand points 
can light the lives of a people and a nation. 
Remember, there is no problem that is not 
being solved somewhere in America. You— 
you in this room who have already done so 
much—can prove that statement a thou- 
sand times over. It is in our hands. 

God bless you. We need your help. And 
God bless our great country. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:35 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom of the New York 
Hilton Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to 
Ray Chambers, chairman of WESRAY Cap- 
ital Corp.; Lewis Rudin, chairman of the 
Association for a Better New York; David 
Rockefeller and James D. Robinson III, 
founder and chairman of the New York 
Partnership, respectively. Prior to the Presi- 
dent’s remarks, a video on voluntarism was 
shown. 


White House Fact Sheet on the Points 
of Light Initiative 


June 22, 1989 


CHALLENGE 


Though America is at peace and more 
Americans are enjoying a greater degree of 
prosperity than ever before in our history, 
we still have work to do. As long as millions 
of Americans are illiterates, dropouts, drug 
abusers, pregnant teens, delinquent or suici- 
dal young people, AIDS victims, and among 
the homeless and hungry, America has not 
yet fulfilled its promise. Our challenge is to 
overcome the disintegration of communi- 
ties, large and small. While the Govern- 
ment’s role is critical, government cannot 
overcome this challenge alone. 


MISSION 


The President believes in the readiness 
and ability of every individual and every 
institution in America to initiate action as 
“a point of light.” Meaningful one-to-one 
engagement in the lives of others is now 
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required to overcome our most serious na- 
tional problems. The growth and magnifica- 
tion of “points of light” must now become 
an American mission. 


STRATEGY 
I. CLAIM PROBLEMS AS YOUR OWN 


A. The President’s Call for Action 


The President calls on all Americans and 
all American institutions, large and small, to 
make service of central value in our daily 
life and work. The President calls on the 
heads of businesses and professional firms to 
include community service among the fac- 
tors considered in making hiring, compen- 
sation, and promotion decisions. The Presi- 
dent calls on newspapers, magazines, radio 
and television stations, cable systems, and 
other media institutions to identify service 
opportunities, spotlight successful service 
initiatives, and profile outstanding commu- 
nity leaders regularly. The President calls 
on State and local education boards to 
uphold the value of service and to encour- 
age students, faculty, and personnel to 
serve others. The President calls on college 
and university presidents to recognize the 
value of community service in considering 
applicants; to uphold the value of communi- 
ty service; and to encourage students, facul- 
ty, and personnel to serve others. The Presi- 
dent calls on not-for-profit service organiza- 
tions to build the capacity to absorb increas- 
ing numbers of volunteers in purposeful 
roles. The President challenges all young 
people to lead the nation in this movement 
of community service through the “YES 
(Youth Engaged in Service) to America” ini- 
tiative. The President will call all young 
people to help overcome society’s chal- 
lenges by serving others through existing 
organizations or new initiatives. 

He will also challenge: 

¢ leaders from all institutions to engage 

their organizations in the development 
of young people; 

community leaders and students to 
reach out to alienated young people 
and develop community service oppor- 
tunities which redirect their lives in a 
positive way; 

community service organizations to 
build the capacity to absorb large num- 


bers of young people in purposeful 
community service. 

Through the foundation, the President 

will: 

e select the President’s National Service 
Youth Representatives, who will lead 
other young people in community 
service in their regions, suggest ways 
that other young people can engage in 
community service, and assist in devel- 
oping and implementing local pro- 
grams; 
initiate the President’s National Service 
Youth Leadership Forums; and 
present the President’s National Serv- 
ice Youth Leadership Awards to honor 
outstanding youth community leaders. 

YES to America is not a Federal Govern- 

ment program, but a nationwide service 
movement. It is: 

* a movement that is grassroots and 

community-based rather than devised 
in and imposed from Washington; 
a movement that does not compensate 
people with Federal dollars for what 
should be an obligation of citizenship; 
a movement that integrates service 
into young people’s normal life and 
career pattern, developing in them a 
lifelong commitment to service rather 
than a temporary, 1- or 2-year involve- 
ment. 


B. One-to-One Problem Solving 


Every individual should “connect” with 
his or her institution—businesses, profes- 
sional firms, the media, labor, education, re- 
ligion, civic groups, associations of all kinds, 
and not-for-profit service organizations— 
and engage in the lives of others in need on 
a one-to-one basis. Examples of the kinds of 
engagement the President calls for include: 

e starting a literacy program to teach 

every employee or member who wants 
to learn to read; 

adopting a school, class, or single stu- 
dent, providing tutoring, computers 
and other learning aids, food, clothing, 
or shelter for each student who needs 
them; 

adopting a nursing home, offering 
comfort and cheer; 

starting a one-to-one mentoring pro- 
gram for needy young people; 
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¢ forming a consortium to make decent, 
affordable housing available to the 
homeless; 

* contributing and distributing surplus 
food to soup kitchens each day to feed 
the hungry. 

Individuals wishing to help another in any 
of the above ways independently of an insti- 
tution are encouraged to establish a one-to- 
one relationship with an individual in need. 


Il. IDENTIFY, ENLARGE AND REPLICATE 
WHAT IS WORKING 


The President will serve as Honorary 
Chairman of a foundation called the Points 
of Light Initiative. The President will con- 
vene an advisory committee to make rec- 
ommendations (within 45 days of its first 
meeting) on the structure and composition 
of the foundation and the legislation most 
appropriate to accomplish the purpose of 
the President’s national service initiative. 

The President will seek a congressional 
appropriation of $25 million annually for 
the foundation, which will, in turn, seek to 
match that amount from private sector con- 
tributions. 

The President will challenge each Gover- 
nor to replicate this initiative in each State 
and encourage State and local leaders to 
develop Points of Light Working Groups 
composed of community leaders. These 
groups will marshal resources within their 
communities and deploy them to overcome 
local problems. 

The President believes that virtually 
every problem in America is being solved 
somewhere. There are already countless 
service initiatives working successfully 
throughout America. However, these suc- 
cessful initiatives are too often isolated and 
unknown to others. These initiatives must 
be replicated over and over again by indi- 
viduals and teams until everyone is con- 
nected to someone, one-to-one. 


A. Peer-to-Peer Working Groups 


Through a foundation initiative to be 
called the ServNet Project, corporations, 
professional firms, unions, schools, religious 
groups, civic groups, and not-for-profit serv- 
ice organizations will be asked to donate 
the services of some of their most talented 
and promising people for a period of time. 
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These extraordinary individuals will form 
and lead peer-to-peer working groups, e.g., 
lawyers going to fellow lawyers, teachers to 
fellow teachers, union members to fellow 
union members, bringing examples of suc- 
cessful initiatives and providing training, 
technical assistance, and other support to 
enable other institutions to devise similar 
initiatives. 


B. Linking Servers to Needs 


One of the foundation’s objectives is to 
help to improve existing methods of match- 
ing would-be volunteers with purposeful 
service opportunities. Over time, through 
an initiative called the ServLink Project, 
the foundation will stimulate the develop- 
ment through private-sector resources of 
technology links between those who wish to 
serve and those who need service, e.g., tele- 
phone calls, interactive computers, etc. 

Volunteer centers should be easily acces- 
sible to all Americans in their neighbor- 
hoods, matching people with service oppor- 
tunities. Such contact points may be in a 
place of worship, union hall, library, fire 
station, business building, service group 
headquarters or neighborhood home. In ad- 
dition, every bank, credit card issuer, tele- 
phone and utility company will be asked to 
include in billing and statement envelopes 
printed information about how people and 
their institutions can become engaged in 
serving others. 


C. Recognition and Awards 


In order to encourage others to engage in 
service, every newspaper, magazine, radio 
and television station will be asked to iden- 
tify service opportunities, spotlight success- 
ful service initiatives and profile outstand- 
ing community leaders regularly. 

The President’s Build a Community 
Awards will honor those people and institu- 
tions who have worked together to rebuild 
families or to revitalize communities. 
Through the foundation, the President will 
recognize and present awards and other 
forms of commendation to talented commu- 
nity leaders and successful initiatives that 
are solving the Nation’s most critical social 
problems. 
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III. DISCOVER AND ENCOURAGE NEW LEAD- 
ERS 

America’s community service movement 
must have the strongest, most creative lead- 
ership, nationally and locally. Such leader- 
ship must be constantly recruited. The 
foundation, with the help of existing organi- 
zations, will identify the most promising 
new leaders in all walks of life who are not 
now engaged in community service and en- 
courage them to devote part of their talent 
and energy to community service. The 
foundation will give special attention to 
young people and to those who have not 
had the opportunity to fulfill their leader- 
ship potential. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


The President’s national service initiative 
focuses on the most critical domestic chal- 
lenges facing the Nation today. These prob- 
lems were long in coming and cannot be 
solved overnight. But if each American citi- 
zen and each American institution responds 
to the President’s call to engage “one-to- 
one” in the life of another person in need, 
this initiative will be the most comprehen- 
sive and inclusive movement of our time. 
This movement can dramatically reverse 
negative trends on many fronts and ensure 
the fulfillment of America’s promise. 


Remarks at a Republican Party 
Fundraising Dinner in New York City 


June 22, 1989 


I am just delighted. Thank you all for that 
warm welcome. I look around this room, 
and I think to myself, Okay, I’m President 
of the United States. But I know how I got 
here, and I see many, many people in this 
room to whom I will always feel indebted 
for that long-ago political action, and then 
when we all came together in the fall of 
1988 for the election. 

And so, I’m delighted to be here at this 
major political event. I want to thank Pat 
Barrett; my brother John and Joe Fogg; out- 
going chairman, my friend Tony Colavita. 
And it’s always great to be back in New 
York. It’s the first place I’ve ever come to 
that they named a dessert for my wife. Just 
look at your program. I don’t know what 
Bombe a la Barbara means—{/aughter|—but 


nevertheless, we don’t take that as a slight 
at all. We’re pleased that you named it that. 
[Laughter] Maybe she does take it as—no, 
no. [Laughter] 

No, it’s great to be back in New York. 
Where else can you find newspapers with 
headlines like “Picked Pot Packed In Pick- 
led Peppers.” That was out there. Or my 
personal favorite from the New York Daily 
News, a headline that accompanied before 
and after pictures of a famous actor that 
read, “Brando Expando.” [Laughter] 

You’re wondering why we’re all dressed 
up. We’re off to the Wall Street Journal 
100th anniversary here in a few minutes. 
And the Wall Street Journal maintains a 
more dignified air with its no-photos policy. 
If they were ever to run a swimsuit issue, it 
would be Lee Iacocca in thongs. [Laughter] 

I am here today to celebrate a new fact 
in American politics: the emergence of a 
strong, united New York State Republican 
Party. And we’ve had good times and bad, 
but this is due in no small measure to the 
leadership of our outgoing chairman, Tony 
Colavita. I'd like to give some credit, also, 
to my brother, John, who fought the finan- 
cial side of the equation. 

And to the promise of success from your 
new cofinance chairman, Joe Fogg, an out- 
standing man who did a marvelous job on 
this dinner, and of course, to our new able 
Chairman Pat Barrett. Pat. He’s a friend to 
many here, and Barbara and I consider him 
a friend. He has everything in the world 
going for him upstate, and now he’s taken 
on this major job. He’s shown the proven 
ability to reach out and attract new voters 
to the Republican party. Pat, you’ve worked 
wonders as the county chairman up there 
in Onondaga County, and we look forward 
to your work and this Barrett magic all 
across New York State, and every single one 
of you ought to help him every way you 
possibly can. 

It is no surprise to me that New Yorkers, 
in particular minority and ethnic voters, are 
shifting. They are shifting from automatic 
loyalty to the other party and voting Re- 
publican more and more. And it was, after 
all, the Republican party that was the origi- 
nal party of civil rights, equal opportunity. 
It was the Republican party that first at- 
tracted immigrants and the sons and daugh- 
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ters of immigrants into politics. Think of 
Mayor Fiorello La Guardia, The Little 
Flower of Italy. 

And now we are proud to have a new 
generation of Republican leaders, with your 
great Senator, Alfonse D’Amato, heading 
our New York Republican delegation for a 
second term in the United States Senate. 
And I’m glad that his TV star of a mother is 
here. No United States Senator works 
harder, and I’ve seen them all in action. For 
8 years I was President of the Senate; no 
United States Senator works harder for his 
constituents than Al D’Amato. And he will 
be reelected overwhelmingly, I’m sure, 
come 4 years. 

Republicans take great pride in our New 
York Members of Congress, and you've got 
a good delegation, now 13 strong. I want to 
keep that number at 13. Because Guy Mol- 
inari has decided to leave Congress to run 
for borough president, and I want him to 
win that race, and I want all of you to sup- 
port him. But the Nation’s loss is Staten 


Island’s gain. And then with Susan already * 


on the New York Council, the Molinaris will 
be even more of a powerhouse in the State, 
and I will always be grateful to Guy. 

We are also justly proud of how far we’ve 
come as a party, so far that we now have a 
good chance—and I mean a real good 
chance—of winning the mayor’s office in 
New York City, the most powerful local 
office in America. And it’s a tremendous 
opportunity for the Republican party to 
show that our commitment to executive 
leadership extends far beyond the executive 
branch in Washington, DC, far beyond the 
White House, to the city streets and the 
sidewalks of New York, where the action 
really is. And accordingly, I would like to 
commend our three mayoral candidates, 
Rudolf Giuliani—Rudy—{/aughter|—sorry 
about that—Ron Lauder and Herb 
London—for offering their considerable 
abilities to the voters. 

And my plea, in advance of this Septem- 
ber primary, is that we recognize that we 
can and will win the race if we pull togeth- 
er as a party. And that is my pitch to you 
tonight, and I hope every one of you will 
get behind whoever our nominee is. 

And as we win the top executive job in 
America’s top city, we will also make big 
legislative gains in Albany, keeping the 
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State senate, making big strides in the as- 
sembly. The State senate has been our Re- 
publican watchdog in Albany, you might 
say, and it must be our first line of defense 
in the fight for fair representation in the 
1990’s. As I look around our country with a 
sense of fairness motivating me, it is abso- 
lutely essential that we block the gerryman- 
dering ways of the Democratic party in all 
50 States. They’ve done it to us in the past, 
and we cannot let them do it to us again. 

So, Pat, under your leadership, a strong 
united New York Republican Party with 
unity and with courage, I know you'll go 
the distance. And the era of the Democratic 
dominance will be a story from the past. 

So, I just wanted to come up here tonight 
with Barbara and wish you well; thank and 
salute your new leadership; thank all of you 
who have supported this, the most success- 
ful fundraiser that a party has had, as Pat 
said, in the State’s history; and say to you, 
we are lucky to live in the greatest, freest 
country in the world. And part of all that 
freedom stems from our participation in 
politics. So, don’t think that there’s some- 
thing wrong with it. Roll up your sleeves 
and go to work. And let’s win the mayor’s 
race in the fall, and let’s build this party so 
we pick up seats in the Congress in 1990. 

Thank you all. God bless you, and keep 
up the good work. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:16 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the New York Hilton 
Hotel. 


Remarks at the Wall Street Journal 
Anniversary Dinner in New York City 
June 22, 1989 


Well, thank you. Warren, and all of you at 
Dow Jones Wall Street Journal for inviting 
Barbara and me to be with you tonight. 
And I really am pleased to be here. I’m 
delighted to see so many friends, including 
this one right up here—Lionel Hampton. 
This is a nonpartisan evening, but political- 
ly, we’ve been together for a long, long 
time. 

Your 100th birthday—talk about a big 
event. This morning, I saw Willard Scott on 
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TV holding up a birthday snapshot of the 
Wall Street Journal. And speaking of televi- 
sion, Barbara and I have staying with us our 
grandson, George P., our oldest grandson, 
from Florida. And I told him I’d be spend- 
ing the evening with a lot of famous people 
in the media, the media elite. He asked me 
to get an autograph from Morton Downey. 
[Laughter] But seriously, Warren was tell- 
ing me about this get-together, and this is 
an impressive audience. And as I look 
around, if anything catastrophic happened 
in the Winter Garden, the Fortune 500 
would be lucky to keep in the just double 
digits. 

But 100 years ago, what was it like? It 
wasn’t cars but carriages that crowded the 
New York cobblestones on July 8, 1889. 
Telephones and electric lights were just 
catching on. It was the year that the Okla- 
homa Territory opened and the Johnstown 
flooded and Mark Twain penned A Con- 
necticut Yankee. Another year would pass 
before Sitting Bull would perish in the 
Sioux uprisings. And as the sun rose over 
Manhattan on that hot July Monday, John 
D. Rockefeller was preparing to celebrate 
his 50th birthday. And upriver—I saw Eli 
Jacobs here, and he’ll be interested in this— 
upriver, 10,000 baseball fans filled the new 
Polo Grounds, with another 5,000 crowding 
the nearby bluffs, to see New York down 
Pittsburgh 7 to 5. 

And from a modest office not far from 
where we stand, the Wall Street Journal 
was distributed to a few hundred readers 
for two cents a copy. And the first front 
page contained another historic first—your 
first typo. [Laughter] It was in a story about 
John L. Sullivan’s victory in the bare-knuck- 
le heavyweight championship, won after 75 
grueling rounds. It was to be the Nation’s 
last such drawn out, bare-knuckle fight until 
they invented leveraged buyouts and Presi- 
dential primaries. [Laughter] 

From those modest beginnings, the Wall 
Street Journal emerged to become Ameri- 
ca’s ledger sheet, chronicling war and de- 
pression and prosperity, as we grew from a 
frontier society to the frontiers of space— 
the world’s dominant financial power. 

Arthur Miller observed that “a good 
newspaper is a nation talking to itself.” 
Well, in my view, the Journal is like that. In 
a changing world that offers 64 channels of 


cable television, the 6 columns of the Wall 
Street Journal are as familiar as the morn- 
ing coffee at our breakfast tables. And its 
pages tell the story of our times. Only once 
in 100 years did it carry a banner headline. 
The day after Pearl Harbor, September 7th, 
1941—[{laughter|—make that December 
7th, 1941. But after the war, the Journal 
came to Texas the same year I did, 1948, 
when it began printing in Dallas. Your 
chairman, Warren Phillips, had been hired 
as a copy reader the year before, in time to 
see the first of the paper’s 13 Pulitzers. Not 
that every article was a Pulitzer Prize 
winner. In 1967 a front-page story on China 
predicted the Communist government 
wouldn’t last the year. A decade later, in 
1979, the Wall Street Journal became the 
largest circulation daily in the Nation. But 
one rival complained that it was only be- 
cause so many subscribers were at an age 
where they forgot to cancel. [Laughter] 

Speaking of age—and literally apropos of 
absolutely nothing—Bob Hope told this 
story about aging at the Joe Gibbs charity 
dinner in Washington this week that Bar- 
bara and I attended, and that our guest 
here Kay Graham’s son sponsored. Two 
men, two old men, sitting on a park bench, 
and the first one said, “Do you know how 
old I am?” The second one said, “Stand up, 
turn around, drop your trousers down. Now 
pat yourself on the back. Okay, pull up your 
trousers, sit back down here on this bench.” 
The man said, “Well, how old am I?” He 
said, “You’re 93 years old, 4 months and 3 
days.” The first guy said, “How did you 
know that?” He said, “You told me yester- 
day.” [Laughter] 

Well, anyway, on the day after the 1980 
election, the lead editorial—the 1980 elec- 
tion—the lead editorial celebrated Ronald 
Reagan’s mandate. And President Reagan 
told me, “Well, cne day your day will 
come.” And it did. And the day after I was 
elected President, the headline read—and I 
kid you not—Jim Wright’s Mandate. 
[Laughter] Go look it up. [Laughter] 

I told Al Hunt, though, how much I enjoy 
the Journal. He asked if it’s the front page, 
the conservative editorials, or the news cov- 
erage. I said, “No, none of those, none of 
the above. It’s because you don’t carry 
Doonesbury. [Laughter] 
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All kidding aside, the Wall Street Journal 
has a proud and enviable tradition. And al- 
you deal in the world’s most perish- 
, news, polls have repeatedly 


cf 
i 


ELLs 


Hy 


, the recent tragedy in 

i proud American tra- 
braving intimidation to bring the 

into the light. 

And many at the Journal have gone 
beyond their professional obligations and 
set examples of another old-fashioned tradi- 
tion that is very much on my mind today: 
the tradition of public service. Three years 
ago, John Fialka wrote a column-one story 

titled “Sisters In Need,” chronicling the 


ie 


Trauma,” Alex Kotlowitz’s moving account 
of 3 months in the life of a kid, Lafayette 
Wilson—a kid, a 12-year-old boy struggling 


to survive in a © project. 
And Alex stayed in touch with Lafayette. 
And last summer they passed the hat at the 
Journal and gave this kid and his brother a 
season of peace in the woods of a Wisconsin 


on all levels of govern- 

public and private—to 

ype to bring national 

into every corner of America. And 


And I may never have as important an 
audience to carry this message to, as you 
who are gathered in the Winter Garden 
tonight: the American business community, 
who has supported conservative policies. 
We're enjoying prosperous years. But not 
all Americans are part of that prosperity, 
and I ask that business do its part. Prosperi- 
ty cannot be truly enjoyed unless the points 
of light about which I've spoken shine on 
every American in need. Many of you are 
CEO's [chief executive officers] with galax- 


this now. Everyone should do this now. 
And shortly after the Wall Street Journal 


technology and geography and innovation. 
And I said it a week ago, looking eastward 
across America from the foot of those ma- 
jestic Grand Tetons: The challenges ahead 
are in the frontiers of the mind and in the 
good that hard work and the human imagi- 

nation can bring to pass. 
N long after bringing home the Jour- 
s first itzer Prize, William Grimes ex- 
creed. He wrote: “We be- 


iow, that’s a worthy tenet, 

all carry forth from tonight's 

edulis adh on @.0 caeah ae 

ment to service tomorrow. To all at the 

Journal, I send you my heartfelt congratula- 

tions on this landmark, wish you success as 

your second century begins. And to all here 

tonight: Thank you, God bless you, and God 

bless the United States of America. Thank 
you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:49 p.m. in 
the Winter Garden at the World Financial 
Center. In his remarks, he referred to 
Warren Phillips, chief executive officer of 
Dow Jones & Co., Inc.; entertainer Lionel 
Hampton; television personalities Willard 
Scott and Morton Downey; Eli S. Jacobs, 
owner of the Baltimore Orioles; playwright 
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Arthur Miller; Katherine and Donald 
Graham, chairman of the board and pub- 
lisher of the Washington Post, respectively; 
and Albert Hunt, Washington bureau chief 
of the Wall Street Journal. 


Nomination of Five Members of the 
Defense Nuclear Facilities Safety 
Board, and Designation of Chairman 
and Vice Chairman 


June 23, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Defense Nuclear Fa- 
cilities Safety Board, for the terms indicat- 
ed. These are new positions. 


Edson G. Case, of Maryland, for a term of 1 year. 
Since 1975 Mr. Case has been Deputy Director 
of the Office of Nuclear Reactor Regulation at 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission in Wash- 
ington, DC. 


John T. Conway, of New York, for a term of 5 
years. Upon confirmation, the President in- 
tends to designate Mr. Conway as Chairman. 
Since 1982 Mr. Conway has been executive 
vice president for corporate affairs for the Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York. 


John W. Crawford, Jr.. of Maryland, for a term 
of 2 years. Since 1981 Mr. Crawford has been a 
consultant in nuclear engineering. Prior to this 
he was Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Nuclear Energy at the Department of Energy, 
1979-1981. 


AJ. Eggenberger, of Montana, for a term of 4 
years. Upon confirmation, the President in- 
tends to designate Mr. Eggenberger as Vice 
Chairman. Since 1984 Mr. Eggenberger has 
been program director and leader of the Earth- 
quake Hazard Mitigation Program for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation in Washington, DC; 
and since 1982, an expert consultant in nuclear 
safety for the International Atomic Energy 
Agency in Vienna, Austria. 


Herbert Kouts, of New York, for a term of 3 
years. Since 1976 Dr. Kouts has been with the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory in Upton, NY, 
most recently serving as senior physicist in the 
department of nuclear energy. 


Statement on the 25th Anniversary of 
the Slaying of Civil Rights Advocates 
James Chaney, Andrew and 
Michael Schwerner 


June 23, 1989 


James Chaney, Andrew Goodman, and 
Michael Schwerner gave their lives in the 
struggle to guarantee one of democracy’s 
most basic civil rights—the right to vote— 
for all Americans. The savage execution of 
these 3 brave men rightfully shocked our 
national conscience. The public outcry gal- 
vanized this country’s progress on civil 
rights. 

Today, 25 years later, we have not forgot- 
ten these 3 brave young men and their sac- 
rifice. When they saw the promise of de- 
mocracy unfulfilled in their homeland, they 
risked all so that others might know the joy 
of true freedom. We have come far because 
of James and Andrew and Michael. We can 
erect no greater monument to their 
memory than to ensure that the arrogance 
and bigotry that took their lives never again 
exists in America. The courageous family 
members whom I met this morning have 
embarked on a symbolic journey to com- 
memorate the sacrifice of these American 
heroes and I wish them Godspeed. 


Executive Order 12679—Level IV of 
the Executive Schedule 


June 23, 1989 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including section 
5317 of title 5 of the United States Code, 
and in order to place an additional position 
in level IV of the Executive Schedule, sec- 
tion 1-101 of Executive Order No. 12154, 
as amended, is hereby further amended by 
adding at the end the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(g) Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 


(1). 
George Bush 
The White House, 


June 23, 1989. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:17 a.m., June 26, 1989] 
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Proclamation 5994—United States 
Coast Guard Auxiliary Day, 1989 


June 23, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


This year marks the 50th anniversary of 
one of our Nation’s most effective voluntary 
organizations: the United States Coast 
Guard Auxiliary. 


The United States Coast Guard Auxiliary 
is the civilian component of the U.S. Coast 
Guard. During the past 50 years, its mem- 
bers have helped to ensure the safety of 
those Americans who participate in water- 
related activities. Dedicated to promoting 
safe, efficient vessel operation and _ in- 


creased knowledge of the laws, rules, and 
regulations governing boating, the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary offers a variety of public 
education programs. It provides boating 
safety instruction from kindergarten to the 
college level, as well as a special course for 
physically challenged boaters. The Auxiliary 


also performs courtesy marine examinations 
of safety equipment on recreational boats. 


Through its support of the Cooperative 
Charting Program conducted by the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Adminis- 
tration’s National Ocean Survey, the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary assists in the updating of 
nautical charts. Auxiliary members also 
assist in search and rescue operations on the 
high seas or other navigable waters, even at 
the risk of their own safety. 


As the popularity of recreational boating 
and other water-related activity increases, 
the voluntary efforts of the more than 
35,000 members of the Coast Guard Auxil- 
iary will become even more important. In 
recognition of the generosity, concern, and 
personal sacrifices of the members of the 
United States Coast Guard Auxiliary, the 
Congress, by House Joint Resolution 111, 
has designated June 23, 1989, as “United 
States Coast Guard Auxiliary Day” and has 
authorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
day. 


Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 


970 


hereby proclaim June 23, 1989, as United 
States Coast Guard Auxiliary Day. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-third day of June, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 5:02 p.m., June 23, 1989] 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Report of the Council on 
Environmental Quality 


June 23, 1989 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit to the Congress 
the annual report of the Council on Envi- 
ronmental Quality, Environmental Quality 
1987-1988. This report focuses on the Na- 
tion’s air, land, and water resources that are 
particularly affected by the urbanization of 
our population and by other intensive uses. 
It presents CEQ’s analysis of the historical 
trends, current status, and outlook for urban 
air quality, developed water resources, and 
the growing burden of municipal solid 
waste on the urban landscape. It also offers 
an assessment of the Federal lands reserved 
for our national defense installations, which 
present special environmental challenges. 


Americans built great cities that have fa- 
cilitated commerce and economic growth 
and prosperity, and provided homes to mil- 
lions of new citizens from all over the 
world. Today nearly three-fourths of our 
people reside in communities classified as 
“urban”, which make up only about 2 per- 
cent of this country’s total land acreage. As 
our Nation has generally prospered by in- 
tensively developing these urban areas, ex- 
pectations for human health and quality of 
the natural environment have also in- 
creased. 
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Hence, for nearly 2 decades, govern- 
ments at all levels have increased their ef- 
forts to address pollution and environmen- 
tal degradation. Parallel efforts in the pri- 
vate sector have accompanied government 
programs to protect the human environ- 
ment. As a result, we can point proudly to 
improvements on a number of fronts. Some 
of these are reviewed in this CEQ report. 
For example, the Federal motor vehicle 
control program, which sets emissions 
standards for all new production vehicles, 
has brought about a clearly demonstrated 
improvement in the quality of the air in 
cities throughout the Nation. 

But we can do better. That is why we are 
committed to cleaner air in the Nation’s 
cities, and why we believe that a fresh ap- 
proach to the Clean Air Act can help meet 
the Nation’s environmental needs without 
compromising our record of unprecedented 
economic growth. It is now clear that differ- 
ent cities have varying climatic conditions, 
industrial mixes, and automobile use pat- 
terns. Cleaner air in our cities will thus re- 
quire credible commitment, timetables, and 
_Strategies for the different regions of the 
country. Innovative solutions tailored to 
meet local circumstances will be required. 
Draconian limits on economic growth and 
on the use of the automobile should not be 
necessary in order to give Americans clean 
air at levels they are willing to pay for, but 
it will require significant Federal, State, and 
local leadership and innovative approaches 
from government and industry. 

We must do better. This country must 
make every effort to stem the rising tide of 
garbage and industrial waste through a 
more aggressive use of waste minimization 
and recycling practices. America as a nation 
is filling landfills faster than it can establish 
new ones. The waste problem is not going 
away, and it can no longer be neglected. 
Waste minimization must start at home and 
in the local communities, by reducing 
household garbage and separating wastes 
for recycling. In many cases it is in the 
economic self-interest of industry to recycle 
its wastes, to minimize waste generation at 
the source, or to adopt less polluting proc- 
esses. Innovative techniques that have 
proven effective in reducing wastes both in 
industry and in local communities should be 
widely shared. 


We will do better. The development of 
America’s abundant water resources has 
stimulated economic advancement in nearly 
all regions of the country and has facilitated 
growth in interstate commerce generally. 
Since 1972, a national expenditure of $350 
billion for water pollution abatement and 
control has restored water quality in many 
places so that today some three-fourths of 
our rivers, lakes, and estuaries can fully sup- 
port fishing and swimming. But the pollu- 
tion that washed ashore on popular beaches 
last summer has again focused attention on 
the condition of the Nation’s coastal waters. 
Abuses of the oceans and the Great Lakes 
must end and will end, and we will work 
closely with the States to enforce and 
strengthen the effectiveness of the Ocean 
Dumping Act and the Clean Water Act. We 
must also better protect America’s wet- 
lands, by working towards a goal of no net 
loss through a coordinated wetlands policy. 
We are also committed to protecting the 
Nation’s surface and ground water re- 
sources from contamination by fertilizers 
and pesticides without jeopardizing the eco- 
nomic vitality of U.S. agriculture, and we 
will work with farmers to adopt environ- 
mentally sound production practices, safer 
chemicals, and biological pest controls. 

Doing a better job of cleaning the air will 
make our cities more healthful. Doing a 
better job of solid waste management will 
make our landscapes safer and more attrac- 
tive. Doing a better job of protecting our 
water resources will add importantly to the 
overall opportunities for outdoor recreation 
within and near our urban communities, 
closer to where most Americans spend most 
of their time. Recent studies of outdoor 
recreation have pointed out the enormous 
popularity of water-based recreation activi- 
ties and have stressed the positive relation- 
ship between improvements in water qual- 
ity and the effective use of urban lands 
available for outdoor recreation. 

A better life for all Americans is our great 
common desire, and I believe that econom- 
ic growth and a clean environment are both 
part of what all Americans understand a 
better life to mean. The protection of the 
environment and the conservation and wise 
management of our natural resources must 
have a high priority on our national agenda. 


971 
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Given sound research, hard work, sufficient 
public and private funds, and—most impor- 
tant—the necessary political will, we can 
achieve and maintain an environment that 
protects the public health and enhances the 
quality of life for us all. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
June 23, 1989. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





June 16 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush returned to the White House from a 
weekend stay at Camp David, MD. 


June 19 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Af- 
fairs; and members of the CIA briefing 
staff; 

—President Hugh Desmond Hoyte of 
Guyana; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Secretary of Defense Richard B. 
Cheney, Secretary of Health and Human 
Services Louis W. Sullivan, and Secretary of 
State James A. Baker III to be government 
representatives on the Board of Governors 
of the American Red Cross, each for a term 
of 3 years. 


June 20 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Af- 


fairs; and members of the CIA briefing 
staff; 

—Members of the congressional leader- 
ship, to discuss defense issues; 

—Paul D. Coverdell, Director of the 
Peace Corps, for lunch; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 


June 21 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Af- 
fairs; and members of the CIA briefing 
staff; 

—Members of Congress, to discuss volun- 
tary steel import restrictions; 

—West German Foreign Minister Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 


June 22 

The President met at the White House 
with John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; and 
members of the CIA briefing staff. 


June 23 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Af- 
fairs; and members of the CIA briefing 
staff; 

—Members of Congress, to discuss the sit- 
uations in Israel and China; 

—family members of James Chaney, 
Andrew Goodman, and _ Michael 
Schwerner, civil rights advocates slain 
25 years ago in Mississippi; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 

Bush left the White House for a weekend 
stay at Camp David, MD. 








Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted June 19 


Andrew Camp Barrett, 

of Illinois, to be a member of the Federal 
Communications Commission for the term 
expiring June 30, 1990, vice Mark S. 
Fowler, resigned. 


Submitted June 21 


S. Anthony McCann, 

of Maryland, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Veterans Affairs (Finance and Planning) 
(new position). 


Wade F. Horn, 

of Maryland, to be Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Health and Human 
Services, vice Dodie Truman Livingston, re- 
signed. 


Susan M. Coughlin, 

of Pennsylvania, to be a member of the 
National Transportation Safety Board for 
the term expiring December 31, 1993, vice 
Lemoine V. Dickinson, Jr., term expired. 


Henry E. Hockeimer, 

of Michigan, to be an Associate Director of 
the United States Information Agency, vice 
Woodward Kingman, resigned, to which po- 
sition he was appointed during the recess of 
the Senate from October 22, 1988, to Janu- 
ary 3, 1989. 


Withdrawn June 21 


Henry E. Hockeimer, 

of Michigan, to be an Associate Director of 
the United States Information Agency, vice 
Woodward Kingman, resigned, which was 
sent to the Senate on January 3, 1989. 
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Richard A. Clarke, 
of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State, vice H. Allen Holmes, resigned. 


Gerard F. Scannell, 

of New Jersey, to be an Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, vice John A. Pendergrass, re- 
signed. 


Claire E. Freeman, 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, vice 
Judith L. Tardy, resigned. 


John J. Easton, Jr., 

of Vermont, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Energy (International Affairs and Energy 
Emergencies), vice David B. Waller, re- 
signed. 


Submitted June 23 


Julia Chang Bloch, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the King- 
dom of Nepal. 


Kyo Ryoon Jhin, 

of Maryland, to be Chief Counsel for Advo- 
cacy, Small Business Administration, vice 
Frank S. Swain, resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released June 19 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the Cheltenham High School 
commencement ceremony in Wyncote, PA 
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Released June 21 


Advance text: 
Remarks to members of the Family Motor 
Coach Association in Richmond, VA 


Advance text: 
Remarks to State Republican leaders at a 
fundraising dinner in Richmond, VA 


Released June 22 


Advance text: 

Remarks at a luncheon hosted by the New 
York Partnership and the Association for a 
Better New York in New York City 


Advance text: 
Remarks at a Republican Party fundraising 
dinner in New York City 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the Wall Street Journal anni- 
versary dinner in New York City 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved June 19 


H.J. Res. 274 / Public Law 101-38 

To designate the week beginning June 11, 
1989, as “National Scleroderma Awareness 
Week” 


SJ. Res. 63 / Public Law 101-39 
Designating June 14, 1989, as “Baltic Free- 
dom Day”, and for other purposes 


Approved June 20 


H.R. 964 / Public Law 101-40 

To correct an error in Private Law 100-29 
(relating to certain lands in Lamar County, 
Alabama) and to make technical corrections 
in certain other provisions of law 


Approved June 21 


H.R. 932 / Public Law 101-41 
Puyallup Tribe of Indians Settlement Act of 
1989 
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General Counsel—468 
Secretary—569-572, 894 
Under Secretary—731 
Air Force, Department of the 
See also Armed Forces, U.S. 
Secretary—648 
Aircraft. See Aviation 
Alaska 
Arctic National Wildlife Refuge—503 
Economy—500 
Governor—505 
Oil spill. See Disaster assistance 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms, Bureau of. See 
Treasury, Department of 


Alcorn State University—703 
Ambassadors. See specific country 
American. See other part of subject 
Americas, Council of the—649 
America’s Heritage Abroad, Commission for the 
Preservation of —654 
Apartheid. See South Africa 
Arab League—899 
Arbor Day, National—636 
Archives and Records Administration, National— 
582 
Arctic National Wildlife Refuge. See Alaska 
Armed Forces, U.S. 
See also specific military department; Defense 
and national security 
Alaskan oil-spill cleanup, role. See Disaster as- 
sistance 
Deployment—690, 691, 707, 708 
Europe, role. See Europe, defense and security 
Manpower reductions—783, 788, 815 
POW’s-MIA’s—608 
President’s views—536, 785, 833, 903 
Armed Forces Day—741 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, U.S.— 
922 
Arms and munitions 
See also Iran arms and contra aid controversy; 
Nuclear weapons 
Biological weapons—540, 541 
Chemical weapons—540, 541, 701, 783, 796, 
800, 815, 820, 853 
China, arms sales—839 
Combatant ships—585 
Conventional forces and weapons—662, 670, 
701, 749, 753, 768, 782, 788, 795, 796, 798, 
799, 802-806, 815, 820 
Gun control. See Law enforcement and crime 
High technology weapons, proliferation—791 
Saudi Arabia, arms sales—540, 541 
Army, Department of the 
See also Armed Forces, U.S. 
Military advisor, U.S., assassination. See Philip- 
pines 
Secretary—616 
Arts, National Council on the. See Arts and the 
Humanities, National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation on 
the, National Council on the Arts—856 
Asia-Pacific region 
See also specific country 
Administration policies--873 
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Asia-Pacific region—Continued 
Nuclear nonproliferation. See Nuclear weapons 
Asian Americans, President’s views—675 
Asian/Pacific American Heritage Week—675, 
676 
Associated Press—586, 603, 710 
Association. See other part of subject 
Atlantis. See Space program, shuttle 
Attorney General. See Justice, Department of 
Attorneys, U.S., Executive Office for. See Justice, 
Department of 
Automobile industry—882, 887, 895 
Automobiles. See Motor vehicles 
Aviation 
Aerial surveillance, East-West. See Defense and 
national security 
Airport security—466 
Combat aircraft reductions. See Arms and mu- 
nitions, conventional forces and weapons 
Japan-U:S. fighter aircraft—636 
Pan American plane crash in Scotland—466 
Aviation industry—636 
Award. See other part of subject 
Baltic Freedom Day—906 
Baltimore Orioles—468, 473 
Bank. See other part of subject 
Banking. See Monetary affairs 
Bar Association, American—592 
Battle Monuments Commission, American—902, 
903 
Belgium 
Ambassador, U.S.—808 
King—782 
President’s visit—782, 786, 791, 802, 808 
Prime Minister—782 
Relations with U.S.—782, 819 
Bennett College—633 
Berlin—790, 810, 814, 838 
Bicentennial. See other part of subject 
Biological weapons. See Arms and munitions 
Board. See other part of subject 
Boston Globe—586, 710 
Boston University—747 
Brainpower coalition. See Rochester Brainpower 
Coalition 
Brazil, trade with U.S.—777 
Brotherhood. See other part of subject 


Budget, Federal 
Ph nem policies—907 


Deferrals—569 
Deficit—470, 471, 474, 550, 553, 567, 571, 610, 
630, 645, 736, 746, 760, 898 
Fiscal year 1989—507, 569, 622, 855 
Fiscal year 1990—470, 483-486, 550, 553, 567, 
570, 571, 574, 586, 606, 610, 630, 645, 719, 
724, 909, 910, 913 
Building and Construction Trades Department. 
See Labor & Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, American Federation of 
+ eno See other part of subject 


jurma 
Trade with U.S.—546, 547, 549 
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Burma—Continued 
Worker rights—546, 547, 549 
Business Conference, American—470, 848 
Business and industry 
See also specific industry 
Air pollution control. See Environment, air 
quality 
Capital gains tax. See Taxation, tax reform 
Deregulation. See Regulatory reform 
Education, role. See Education 
Enterprise zones. See Enterprise zones 
Free enterprise system—645 
Government’s role—645, 728, 881 
Mandated employee benefits. See Labor issues, 
Government’s role 
Oil-spill liability—505 
President’s views—470, 705, 736 
Productivity and competitiveness—487, 567, 
610, 647, 736, 738 
Small business—647, 678 
Business Roundtable—847 


CAFE. See Motor vehicles, fuel efficiency 

CBS News—586, 865 

CFC’s. See Environment 

CFE. See Arms and munitions, conventional 
forces and weapons 

CSBM. See Confidence and Security Building 
Measures and Disarmament in Europe, Confer- 
ence on 

CSCE. See Security and Cooperation in Europe, 
Conference on 

Cabinet 
See also specific position 
Domestic Policy Council—861 
Economic Policy Council—777 
President’s views—586 

Cable News Network—710 

California 
Orange County, sheriff—612, 613 
President’s visit—609, 612, 614, 618 

California, University of, Los Angeles—614 

Cambodia 
Administration policies—583, 873 
President—583 


ada 
Ambassador to U.S.—862 
Europe, military role. See Europe, defense and 
security 
Prime Minister—660, 783, 880 
Relations with U.S.—660 
Trade with U.S.—549 
Cancer Control Month—493 
Caribbean region. See specific country 
Central African Republic 
Trade with U.S.—546, 547, 549 
Worker rights—546, 547, 549 
Central America 
See also specific country; Iran arms and contra 
aid controversy; Latin America 
Administration policies—490, 572 
Democracy and freedom—465, 506, 573, 629, 
650, 686, 689, 706, 707, 714, 751 





Central America—Continued 
Economic and military assistance—490 
Nicaraguan conflict—489, 506, 573, 650 
Central Intelligence Agency—589, 918 
Chamber of Commerce, U.S.—471, 644, 848 
Chemical industry—624, 625 
Chemical weapons. See Arms and munitions 
Chemicals, illicit drug precursor, dumping. See 
Environment, toxic waste 
Chicago Tribune—586 
Chief State School Officers, Council of —726 
Child Care Awareness Week, National—465 
Children and youth 
See also specific subject 
Child care—475, 611, 631, 646, 678, 680, 682, 
729 
East-West relations, role—790 
Infant mortality. See Health and medical care 
President’s views—615, 705, 729, 766, 811 
Chile 
Citizen Participation, Crusade for—656 
Plebiscite election—656 
China 
Ambassador, U.S.—752, 840, 841, 865, 867 
Arms sales. See Arms and munitions 
Central Military Commission, Chairman—840, 
864 
Democratization—747, 751, 752, 761, 839-842, 
864, 868 
Economy—761 
Human rights—665, 747, 751, 839, 864-866, 
868, 869 
Internal situation—838, 839, 848, 867, 868 
Military cooperation with U.S.—839, 843, 848, 
864 
National People’s Congress, Standing Commit- 
tee Chairman—761, 840, 864 
People’s Liberation Army—839-843, 848, 864 
Premier—864 
President’s views—752, 842, 867-869 
Relations with U.S.—761, 839, 841, 842, 864, 
866-868 
Students, meeting with President—869 
Trade with U.S.—810, 832, 840, 841, 848, 865 
Chlorofluorocarbons. See Environment 
Cinco de Mayo—668, 669 
Cities, Federal aid. See State and local govern- 
ments 
Citizen Participation, Crusade for. See Chile 
Civil rights 
Administration policies—633 
Desegregation—484, 485 
President’s views—734 
Climate. See Environment 
Coal. See Energy 
Coast Guard, U.S. See Transportation, Depart- 
ment of 
Colleges and universities. See specific institution; 
Education 
Collegiate Athletic Association, National—522, 
586, 919 
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Commerce, Department of 
Alaskan oil-spill cleanup, role. See Disaster as- 
sistance 
Budget—820 
Deputy Secretary—756 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, Na- 
tional—505 
Secretary—470, 589, 699 
Space program, role—820 
Commerce, international 
See also specific country or subject 
Educational, scientific, and cultural materials, 
agreement—715 
Free and fair trade—647, 728, 773, 777, 901 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT)—569, 571, 777, 901 
Generalized System of Preferences (GSP)— 
546-548, 565, 566, 922 
Harmonized Tariff Schedule of the US. 
(HTS)—547, 548, 715 
Protectionism—489 
Commission. See other part of subject 
Committee. See other part of subject 
Communications, satellites—611 
Communications Commission, Federal—921 
Communism, President’s views—767 
Conference. See other part of subject 
Confidence and Security Building Measures and 
Disarmament in Europe, Conference on—670 
Confidentiality. See Defense and national securi- 
ty; Government agencies and employees 
Congress 
See also specific subject 
Ethics. See Government agencies and employ- 
ees 
Honoraria—529, 530, 533 
House Speaker. See Speaker of House of Repre- 
sentatives 
Pay—529, 533 
Senate President. See Vice President 
Congressional Asian/Pacific American Heritage 
Week Caucus—675 
Congressional Budget Office—550, 554, 567 
Congressional Fire Services Institute—538 
Congressional Gold Medal—598 
Connecticut, President’s visit—766 
Conservation 
See also Environment 
Park system—891, 893 
Rainforests—862 
Wetlands preservation—861 
Wildlife preservation—862 
Constitution, U.S., President’s views—516, 643 
Construction industry—566 
Consumer Affairs, Office of. See Health and 
Human Services, Department of 
Consumers Week, National—494 
Copley News Service—687 
Corporation. See other part of subject 
Correctional Officers Week, National—693 
Council. See other part of subject 
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Court. See other part of subject 
Covenant House—521 

Cox News Service—687 

Crime. See Law enforcement and crime 
Crime Victims Week—521 

oa, See other part of subject 


Democracy and freedom—755 
Human rights—755 
President—755 
Relations with Soviet Union—490 
Relations with U.S.—755 
Cuban Independence Day—755 
Customs Service, U.S. See Treasury, Department 
of the 


Cc 
mflict resolution—843 
Foreign Minister—844 
Czechoslovakia, U.S. Ambassador—821, 911 


D-day, 45th anniversary—854 
Days of observance. See other part of subject 
Defense, Department of 
See also specific military department; Armed 
Forces, U.S. 
Assistant Secretaries—653, 654, 920, 921 
Base closings—867 
Budget—569, 867 
Comptroller—638, 657 
Conventional arms control, role—807 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—588, 589, 807 
Military Support, Director—505 
Secretary—500, 535, 585, 589, 619, 723, 811, 
838, 867 
Under Secretary—555 
Defense and national security 
See also Nuclear weapons 
Administration policies—768, 784, 791 
Aerial surveillance, East-West—702, 769, 783, 
788, 815 
Battleships, obsolescence. See Arms and muni- 
tions, combatant ships 
Confidential information, disclosure—636 
Congressional role—585 
Military strength and deterrence—700, 714, 
750, 768, 787, 795, 834 
President’s views—507, 621, 636, 867 
Defense Transportation Day, National, and Na- 
tional Transportation Week—727 
Delaware, Governor—481 
Democracy, National Endowment for—656, 667 
Democracy Award. See Democracy, National En- 
dowment for 
Democracy and freedom, President's views—568, 
593, 607, 644, 656, 665, 686, 689, 700, 752, 
755, ae. 761, 767, 769, 781, 808, 828, 839, 903 


Ambassador, U.S.—653 
= agreement with U.S. See Maritime af- 


Department. See other part of subject 
Desegregation. See Civil rights 
Detroit Newspaper Agency—603 
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Developing countries 
See also specific country 
Debt—465, 607, 652 
Global climate change, impact. See Environ- 
ment 
Trade with U.S.—547, 548 
Worker rights. See specific country 
Development, Agency for International. See De- 
velopment Cooperation Agency, U.S. Interna- 
tional 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Interna- 
tional 
Development, Agency for International—619, 
761 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation— 
565, 566, 922 
Digestive Disease Awareness Month, National— 
757 
Disabled, President’s views—915 
Disadvantaged 
See also specific subject 
President’s views—474, 729, 898 
Disaster assistance 
Alaskan oil spill—499, 501, 503, 504, 537, 621, 
626 


Drought—570 

Fire protection, administration policies—538 

Oil-spill emergency planning—500, 506, 621 

District of Columbia 

Abortion, funding. See Abortion 

Budget—679 

Drug abuse and trafficking. See Law enforce- 
ment and crime 

Federal payments, apportionment authority— 
680 


Inaugural expenses, reimbursement—680 
Water and sewer services, Federal payments— 
680 

Domestic policy 
See also specific subject 
Administration policies—475, 605 
Government’s role—518, 622, 629, 631, 891 
President’s views—583, 608 

Domestic Policy Council. See Cabinet 

Drinking Water Week, National—639 

Drought. See Disaster assistance 

Drug abuse and trafficking. See Law enforcement 
and crime 

Drug Control Policy, National, Director. See 
White House Office 

Drug Enforcement Administration. See Justice, 
Department of 

Drug Enforcement Conference, International— 
623 

Ducks Unlimited—860 


EEP. See Agriculture, price supports and subsi- 


dies 
ETBE. See Energy, alternative fuels 
Eastman Kodak Co.—735-737 
Economic Advisers, Council of —470, 473, 476 
Economic Policy Council. See Cabinet 





Economy, international 
Administration policies—767 
Foreign investment—732 
Global climate change, impact. See Environ- 
ment 
President’s views—645, 647, 748 
Economy, national, growth—567, 645, 678, 880, 
898 
Education 
Administration policies—472, 480, 482, 483, 
544, 606, 632, 730, 737, 849, 899 
Business and industry, role—472, 736, 849, 850 
College savings bonds—481 
Desegregation. See Civil rights 
Disadvantaged—480, 483 
Drug abuse prevention—481, 482, 486, 613 
Educational, scientific, and cultural materials, 
trade agreement—715 
Exchange programs, East-West—791 
Funding—545, 848 
Government’s role—472, 481, 484-486, 545, 
849 
Historically black colleges and universities— 
481, 483, 486, 632, 634, 704 
Magnet schools—480, 482, 484, 735, 737, 743, 
745 
Parochial schools—484 
President’s views—479, 543, 735, 743, 848 
Quality—480, 482, 484, 544, 735, 737, 849 
Scholarships—480, 483, 486, 791 
Teachers—480, 482, 485, 632, 634, 735, 737 
Vocational education. See Employment and un- 
employment, job training 
Education, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—617 
Deputy Assistant Secretary—617 
Deputy Under Secretary—731 
General Counsel—844 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities, 
President’s Board of Advisors on—633-636, 
704 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities, 
White House Initiative on—634, 635 
Magnet schools, role. See Education 
Rehabilitation Services Administration—617 
Secretary—472, 480, 481, 486, 543, 615, 632- 
636, 723, 847, 848 
Special Education Services, Office of —617 
| peeae Day, U.S.A.—557 
t 
nomy—467 
Middle East, role. See Middle East 
President—466, 477, 491, 498, 502, 585 
Relations with U.S.—466, 477, 584 
El] Salvador 
Elections—506, 651 
Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front 
(FMLN)—490 
Human rights—506, 651, 873 
Minister of the Presidency—873 
President—506 
President-elect—506, 651 
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El] Salvador—Continued 
Relations with U.S.—506 
Soviet role—873 
Vice President-elect—506 
Elections 
Campaign financing—531, 533 
Foreign. See specific country 
Electrical equipment industry—732 
Elephants. See Conservation, wildlife preserva- 
tion 
Emergency Management Agency, Federal—539, 
732 


Employment Policy, National Commission for— 
517 
Employment and unemployment 
Administration policies—899 
Child care. See Children and youth 
Job creation—474, 611, 897 
Job training—481, 568, 729, 730, 850, 899 
Mandated benefits. See Labor issues, Govern- 
ment’s role 
Minimum wage—473, 474, 503, 631, 646, 728, 
897 
Minorities and youth—633, 635, 704, 729, 898, 
899 
Rates—729 
Work force—611 
Endeavour. See Space program, shuttle 
Endowment. See other part of subject 
Energy 
Alternative fuels—621, 862, 881, 884, 886-889, 
895 
Coal—621, 862, 881, 884 
Domestic energy industry—882-884, 887, 895 
Natural gas—621 
Nuclear energy—621, 663 
Oil—499, 501, 503, 504, 537, 619, 621, 896 
Energy, De ent of 
Assistant retaries—517, 557, 914 
Budget—569 
General Counsel—914 
Secretary—894 
England. See United Kingdom 
Enterprise zones—736 
Entertainment industry, drug abuse prevention— 
613 
Environment 
See also Conservation 
Acid rain—664, 665, 880-883, 893 
Administration policies—503, 537, 606, 609, 
619, 861, 880-883, 895 
Air quality—621, 862, 880, 882, 890, 892, 893, 
895 
Alaskan oil spill, impact. See Disaster assistance 
Chlorofluorocarbons (CFC’s)—609, 862 
Economic growth, impact. See Economy, na- 
tional, growth 
Global climate change—609, 699 
Government’s role—861 
International cooperation—609, 699, 750, 751, 
791, 814, 838, 862, 880, 892 
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Environment—Continued 
President’s views—860, 862, 880, 882, 889, 
890, 892, 893 
Toxic waste—625, 862, 882, 889 
Water quality—861, 862 
Environmen Protection Agency—500, 501, 
505, 537, 541, 821, 860, 862, 881, 882, 885-890 
Environmental Quality, Council on—858, 860 
Ethanol. See Energy, alternative fuels 
Ethics, Government employees. See Government 
agencies and employees 
Ethics Council, White House—531 
Ethics Law Reform, President’s Commission on 
Federal—529, 532 
Europe 
See also specific country 
Defense and security—469, 670, 748-750, 768, 
773, 783, 784, 787, 788, 791, 802, 814, 815, 
831, 833, 835, 837, 838, 870 
Democracy and freedom—469, 563, 565, 749, 
786, 789, 790, 806, 813, 814, 831, 837 
East-West relations—565, 701, 748, 772, 782, 
786-790, 792, 793, 801, 802, 806, 813, 815, 
816, 831, 835, 838, 871 
Economic relations—748, 773, 789, 790 
Human rights—787, 789, 794 
President’s views—504, 747, 748, 772, 778, 
782, 802, 901 
Relations with U.S.—564, 748, 750, 773, 806, 
836, 837, 901 
Soviet role—565, 749, 772, 783, 788, 794, 799, 
806, 815, 838, 869 
Trade with U.S.—748, 901 
European Communities—476, 569, 657, 748, 750, 
782, 808, 901 
Executive branch 
See also specific constituent unit 
Ethics. See Government agencies and employ- 
ees 
Pay-—529, 533 
Executive Office of the President 
See also specific constituent unit 
Ethics. See Government agencies and employ- 


ees 

Executive Schedule. See Government agencies 
and employees 

Export Enhancement Program. See Agriculture, 
price supports and subsidies 

Export-Import Bank of the U.S.—855 

Exxon Corp.—500, 501, 503-506, 537 

Exxon Valdez—504, 621 


FMLN. See El Salvador 
FSX. See Aviation, Japan-U.S. fighter aircraft 
Families 
Administration policies—475, 606, 616, 632, 
646, 678, 680, 703, 712 
President’s views—705, 712 
Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front. See 
El Salvador 
Farm Safety Week, National—694 
Farming. See Agriculture 
Father’s Day—879 
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Federal. See other part of subject 

Federalism. See Domestic policy, Government’s 
role 

Federation. See other part of subject 

Finance Corporation, International. See Recon- 
struction and Development, International Bank 
for 

Fire Academy, National. See Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency, Federal 

Fire Administration, U.S. See Emergency Man- 
agement Agency, Federal 

Fire Chiefs, International Association of —538 

Fire Fighters, International Association of—538 

Fire Prevention Week—655 

Fire protection. See Disaster assistance 

Fire Protection Association, National—538 

Fire Service Instructors, International Society 
of —538 

Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. See Interior, De- 
partment of the 

Fishing. See Maritime affairs 

Fishing Week, National—858 

Flag Day ard National Flag Week—859 
ori 
Governor—623, 626, 627 
President’s visit—623, 626, 627 

Food and Drug Administration. See Health and 
Human Services, Department of 

Ford Aerospace Corp.—609 

Ford Motor Co.—609 

Foreign Assets Control, Office of. See Treasury, 
Department of the 

Foreign Investment in the U.S., Committee on— 
732 

Foreign policy 
See also specific country or region 
Administration policies—605, 607, 747 
Agricultural trade, role. See Agriculture, free 

market policies 

Congressional role—607 
President’s views—583, 584, 662, 767, 783, 


804-807 
Foreign Service. See State, Department of 
Former Prisoners of War Recognition Day, Na- 
tional—506 
Foundation. See other part of subject 
France 
Defense and security—788 
Middle East, role. See Middle East, peace ef- 
forts, international 
President—573, 584, 598, 746, 747, 749, 750, 
806, 892 
Relations with U.S.—749, 750 
Fraternal Order of Police—716 
Freedom. See Space program, manned space sta- 
tion 
Fund. See other part of subject 
Fusion. See Energy, nuclear energy 


GATT. See Commerce, international 
GSP. See Commerce, international 
Gas. See Energy, natural gas 





General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. See 
Commerce, international 
General Services Administration—590, 723 
Generalized System of Preferences. See Com- 
merce, international 
Georgia, President’s visit—911 
German Democratic Republic, Berlin. See Berlin 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Ambassador, U.S.—811 
Berlin. See Berlin 
Chancellor—803, 809, 811, 812, 819, 831, 892 
Defense and security—814, 870 
Embassy, U.S.—811 
Foreign Minister—803, 811, 819 
Mainz, Lord-Mayor—812 
Nonimmigrant visas, U.S. waiver. See Immigra- 
tion and naturalization 
President’s visit—809, 811, 812, 831, 832 
Relations with U.S.—661, 662, 751, 810-812, 
819, 831, 833 
Rheinland-Pfalz, Minister-President—812 
Government agencies and employees 
See also specific agency 
Administration appointments, 
views—536, 568 
Confidential information, disclosure—527, 528, 
530, 531 
Divestment of assets, tax deferral. See Taxation, 
tax reform 
Drug testing—586, 722, 724, 909 
Ethics—525, 526, 529, 532, 606, 865 
Executive Schedule positions—638 
Minorities and youth, employment. See Em- 
ployment and unemployment 
Outside earned income, limitations—527, 530, 
531 
President’s views—516, 517, 644 
Regulations. See Regulatory reform 
Waste and fraud elimination—515, 516 
Water and sewer services, payments—680 
Government Ethics, Office of. See Personnel 
Management, Office of 
Governors’ Association, National—758 
Grain. See Agriculture 
Grasslands Week, National—915 
Greece 
Foreign Minister—844 
Prime Minister—844 
Gun control. See Law enforcement and crime 


President’s 


HTS. See Commerce, international 

Habeas corpus, writ of. See Law enforcement and 
crime 

Haiti, worker rights—547 

Handicapped. See Disabled 

Harmonized Tariff Schedule of the U.S. See Com- 
merce, international 

Head Start. See Health and Human Services, De- 
partment of 

Health 
First Lady’s—538, 544, 566, 628 
President’s—687 

Health and Human Services, Department of 
Budget—569, 574 
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Health and Human Services, Department of— 
Continued 

Consumer Affairs, Office of —617 
Food and Drug Administration—558 
General Counsel—854 
Head Start—481 
Radiation control, annual report—669 
Secretary—574, 632 
Social Security Administration—569 

Health and medical care 
Acquired immune 

(AIDS)—868 

Air quality, impact. See Environment 
Government’s role—575 
Infant mortality—574, 575 
Maternal and child health—574 
Medicaid—574 

Heritage Foundation—582 

High School Reserve Officer Training Corps Rec- 
ognition Day—741 

Highway Administration, Federal. See Transpor- 
tation, Department of 

Hispanics, President’s views—615 

Historically Black Colleges and Universities, 
President’s Board of Advisors on. See Educa- 
tion, Department of 

Historically Black Colleges and Universities, 
White House Initiative on. See Education, De- 
partment of 

Holy See. See Vatican City 

Homeless. See specific subject 

Hostages. See specific country 

Housing, disadvantaged—554 

Housing and Urban Development, Department 
of, Assistant Secretaries—558, 770, 856 

Human rights 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—864 
President’s views—665, 828 

Hungary 
Political reforms—564, 922 
Trade with U.S.—810, 832, 922 


ICRC. See Red Cross, International Committee of 
the 

INF. See Nuclear weapons 

Iceland, fishery agreement with U.S. See Mari- 
time affairs 

Illinois, President’s visit—603 

Immigration and naturalization 
Administration policies—751 
Criminal alien deportation—723, 724 
Nonimmigrant visa waiver program—779, 780, 

832 

Immigration and Naturalization Service. See Jus- 
tice, Department of 

Immigration Review, Executive Office for. See 
Justice, Department of 

Imports, U.S. See specific subject 

Inauguration. See Presidency 

Inauguration of George Washington, Bicentennial 
Celebration of the—638, 643 


deficiency syndrome 
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India, trade with U.S.—777 
Indians, American, President’s views—609 
Indonesia 
Economy—873 
President—873 
Vice President’s visit—873 
Industry. See specific industry; Business and in- 
dustry 
Inflation. See Monetary affairs 
Information Agency, U.S. 
Director. 7 
Radio Marti—755 
Voice of America—761 
Institute. See other part of subject 
Intellectual property rights. See Patents, copy- 
rights, and trademarks 
Intelligence agency. See Central Intelligence 
Agency 
Interest rates. See Monetary affairs 
Interior, De ent of the 
Alaskan oil-spill cleanup, role. See Disaster as- 
sistance 
Assistant Secretaries—542, 676, 845, 894 
Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S.—891, 894 
Land Management Bureau—475 
Park Service, National—890 


Secretary—615, 643, 644, 860, 861, 890, 894; 


902 
Solicitor—542 
Under Secretary—542 
Intermediate-range nuclear forces,treaty. See Nu- 
clear weapons 
Internal Revenue Service. See Treasury, Depart- 
ment of the 
International. See other part of subject 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of. See Justice, De- 
partment of 
Investment, foreign. See Economy, international 
Iowa, Death of American Servicemen on Board 
the U.S.S.—594 
Iowa, Governor—758 
Iowa, National Day of Remembrance for the Vic- 
tims of the U.S.S.—765 
a U.S.S.—585, 603, 604, 608 
ran 
Hostages in Middle East, role—841, 866 
President—841 
Relations with U.S.—763, 841, 866 
Trade with U.S.—761 
U.S. national emergency, report—761 
Iran arms and contra aid controversy, President’s 
views—501, 502, 537, 581, 662, 664, 687 
Iron Workers, International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental—567 
Israel 
Administration policies—547 
Ambassador, U.S.—653 
Defense Minister—766 
Defense and security—467, 497, 766 
Middle East, role. See Middle East 
President’s views—766 
Prime Minister—491, 497, 502, 585 
Relations with U.S.—491, 497, 584, 766 
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Israel—Continued 
ae rights—547 


, U.S.—780 
Embassy, U.S.—780 
Foreign Minister—781 
Nonimmigrant visas, U.S. waiver. See Immigra- 
tion and naturalization 
President—781 
President Bush’s visit—778-780, 827, 829 
Prime Minister—778, 779, 781 
Relations with U.S.—778-780, 819 
Sicily-Rome American Cemetery—829 
Ivory, import ban. See Conservation, wildlife 
preservation 


— : 
efense and security—636 
Military aircraft, cooperation with U.S. See 
Aviation 
Nonimmigrant visas, U.S. waiver. See Immigra- 
tion and naturalization 
Trade with U.S.—777 
Jewish Heritage Week—649 
Job Corps. See Labor, Department of 
joint Chiefs of Staff. See Defense, Department of 
or 
Defense and security—576 
Economy—576 
King—502, 576, 579, 584, 585 
Middle East, role. See Middle East 
Relations with U.S.—576, 579, 584 
Joseph C. Wilson Magnet High School—734, 737, 
742 


udici 
, Budget—723, 724, 910 

Ethics. See Government agencies and employ- 
ees 

Honoraria—529, 530, 533 

Pay—529, 533, 593 

Justice, Department of 

Assistant Attorneys General—616, 633, 691 

Attorney General—515, 527, 530, 531, 586, 
612, 623, 625, 626, 633, 716, 718, 720-724, 
780, 911, 916-918 

Attorneys, U.S.—916 

Attorneys, U.S., Executive Office for—723, 724 

Budget—569, 622, 722-724, 910 

Criminal Division—723, 724, 918 

Drug Enforcement Administration—623, 624 

Environmental protection, role—862 

Immigration and Naturalization Service—723, 
724 

Immigration Review, Executive Office for— 
723, 724 

Investigation, Federal Bureau of—718, 722, 
724, 913, 918 

Justice Programs, Office of ——720, 724 

Marshals Service, U.S.—718, 722-724, 913 


Kansas, drought. See Disaster assistance 
Kentuc! 
President’s visit—713 





Kentucky—Continued 
Republican Party event—713 

Korea, Republic of, fishery agreement with U.S. 
See Maritime affairs 

Korean War Veterans Memorial Advisory 
Board—902, 903 


La Prensa—667 
Labor, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries—555, 863 
Job Corps—568 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion—568 
Secretary—473, 503, 566, 568, 629, 631-633 
Wage and Hour Division—863 
Labor & Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
American Federation of —566 
Labor issues 
Administration policies—568 
Government’s role—471, 475, 646, 678 
Minimum wage. See Employment and unem- 
ployment 
President’s views—566 
Solidarity, U.S. labor union support—564, 568 
Worker rights. See specific country 
Labor Relations Board, National469, 568, 702 
Land Management Bureau. See Interior, Depart- 
ment of the 
Landsat. See Space program 
Latin America 
See also specific country; Central America 
Debt. See Developing countries 
Democracy and freedom—650, 656 
Economic growth—650, 652 
Relations with U.S.—650 
Law Day, U.S.A.—592, 593 
Law enforcement and crim 
Administration policies 716, 719, 908, 917 
Capital punishment—718, 720, 909, 913, 917 
Criminal history data—721 
Drug abuse and trafficking—481, 482, 486, 
586, 606, 612, 623, 626, 630, 652, 690, 691, 
707, 720, 722, 853, 909 
Enforcement officers, President’s views—717, 
912, 913 
Exclusionary rule, reform—723, 909 
Financial fraud—622, 907 
Sovernment’s role—908, 912, 917 
Gun control—490, 582, 717, 720-722, 908, 909, 
913, 917 
International cooperation—623, 652, 779, 780, 
853 


Juvenile delinquency—720, 722 
Plea bargaining—718, 720, 913, 917 
Prisons—719, 723, 724, 913, 918 
Sentences, mandatory—717, 720, 913, 917 
Slain officers, tribute—716 
Writ of habeas corpus, reform of procedures— 
910 

Law Enforcement Officers Memorial Fund, Na- 
tional—716 

Law Enforcement Training Center, Federal. See 
Treasury, Department of the 
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Lebanon 
Administration policies—598, 754, 828, 899 
Hostages—604, 754 
Internal situation—573, 584, 598, 899, 900 
President’s views—598 
Relations with U.S.—584 
Legislative branch 
See also specific constituent unit 
Ethics. See Government agencies and employ- 


ees 

Legislative Exchange Council, American—629 
Liberia, worker rights—547 

Loyalty Day—637 


MIA’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
= ellan. See Space program, Venus probe 
aysia 
Prune Minister—747 
Worker rights—547 
Management and Budget, Office of—470, 471, 
550, 552, 553, 554, 589, 619, 820 
Manufacturers, National Association of —848 
Marine = U.S. See Navy, Department of the 
Maritime 
Alaskan oil spill. See Disaster assistance 
Battleships. See Arms and munitions, combat- 
ant ships 
Denmark-U.S. fishery agreement—900 
European Economic Community-U.S. fishery 
agreement—657 
Iceland-U:S. fishery agreement—657 
Oil spills, international agreements—505 
Republic of Korea-U.S. fishery agreement—648 
Maritime Commission, Federal—5 
Maritime Day, National—655 
Marshals Service, U.S. See Justice, Department of 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Federal Holiday Com- 
mission—733 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Federal Holiday Com- 
mission Extension Act—733 
Maryland, Governor—861 
Massachusetts 
Boston, mayor—747 
Boston Harbor cleanup efforts—754 
Governor—747 
President’s visit—747 
Medal. See other part of subject 
Medicaid. See Health and medical care 
Medical care. See Health and medical care 
Memorial Day 
See also Prayer for Peace, Memorial Day 
Sicily-Rome American Cemetery, ceremony. 
See Italy 
Merit Systems Protection Board—516 
Methanol. See Energy, alternative fuels 
Mexico, U.S. Ambassador—537 
Michael Bilirakis Alzheimer’s Center—627 
Michigan 
Governor—563 
Hamtramck, mayor—563 
President’s visit—563 
Michigan, University of —522 
Microgravity Research Board—590 
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Middle East 
See also specific country 
Administration policies -467, 491, 576 
Arms proliferation—541 
Palestinians—467, 477, 491, 766 
Peace efforts, international—466, 477, 491, 
498, 502, 503, 573, 576, 579, 584, 585, 598, 
751, 766, 899 
Relations with U.S.—584 
Minnesota, Governor—481 
Minorities 
See also specific group or subject 
Infant mortality. See Health and medical care 


ississippi 
Lieutenant Governor—703 
President’s visit—703, 710 

He memes ag a University—710 


Monetary aff: 
Banking 606, 622, 646, 746, 760, 901, 907 


Inflation and interest rates—473, 567, 371, 586, 
898 
Monetary Fund, International—565 
Months of observance. See other part of subject 
Morehouse College—633 
Morocco, U.S. Ambassador—821 
Mother’s Day—688 
Motor vehicles 
issions. See Environment, air quality 

Fuel efficiency—862 

Mutual Radio—710 


NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
NBC—710 
NCAA. See Collegiate Athletic Association, Na- 
tional 
Nairobi Protocol. See Commerce, international, 
agreement on educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural materials 
National. See other part of subject 
Natural gas. See Energy 
Naturalization. See Immigration and naturaliza- 
tion 
ty sh nl 
avy, partment of the 
Soc also Armed Forces, U.S. 
Atlantic Fleet, Commander in Chief—626 
Marine Corps, U.S.—818, 902 
Secretary—541 
U.S.S. Iowa, explosion. See Iowa, U.S.S. 
Nebraska 
Governor—894 
President’s visit—894 
Nebraska, University of —894 
Nepal, U.S. Ambassador—676 
Nether! 
Ambassador, U.S.—821 
Prime Minister—686 
New Hampshire, President’s visit—837 
New Jersey 
Governor—481, 543 
President’s visit—543 
New York 
Governor—735 
New York City, mayor—643 
President’s visits—643, 734, 735, 742 
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Newspaper Editors, American Society of—531 
Newspaper Publishers Association, American— 
603 
Nicara 
Conflict resolution. See Central America 
Economic assistance—573, 619, 651 
Elections—573, 651 
Human rights—651, 667 
Military assistance—490 
Soviet military assistance—489, 573, 650 
Trade with U.S.—596 
U.S. national emergency, reports—595, 596 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—468, 565, 
661, 662, 670, 686, 710, 748-751, 753, 772, 
779, 781-783, 785, 786, 791, 802, 808, 810-820, 
831, 835, 837, 838, 847, 869-871 
North Dakota 
Centennial—608 
Governor—608 
President’s visit—608 
Nuclear energy. See Energy 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission—890 
Nuclear weapons 
Arms control negotiations—701, 796, 798, 799, 
805, 820, 836 
Intermediate-range 
treaty—820 
Nonproliferation—540, 541, 853 
President’s views—784 
Short-range forces (SNF)—661, 686, 710, 768, 
783, 784, 795, 798, 799, 802-806, 838, 870 
Strategic defense programs—701, 768 
Strategic weapons—507, 768, 795, 798 
Treaties, compliance—701, 820 
Nursing Home Week, National—578 


OAS. See States, Organization of American 

Occupational Safety and Health Administration. 
See Labor, Department of 

Occupational Safety and Health Review Commis- 
sion—771 

Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, Na- 
tional. See Commerce, Department of 

Office. See other part of subject 

Oil. See Energy 

Oklahoma, Governor—758 

Older Americans Month—666 

Oman, U.S. Ambassador—822 

Open skies initiative. See Defense and national 
security, aerial surveillance 

Operating Engineers, International Union of— 
567 

Organ and Tissue Donor Awareness Week, Na- 
tional—591 

Organization. See other part of subject 

Osteoporosis Prevention Week, National—730 

Overseas Private Investment Corporation. See 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Inter- 
national 

Ozone pollution. See Environment, air quality 


PLO. See Palestine Liberation Organization 


nuclear forces 


(INF), 





POW’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
Pakistan 
Afghan refugees, role—852 
Democracy and freedom—851, 852, 857 
Nuclear energy development—853 
Prime Minister—851, 852, 856 
Relations with U.S.—851, 852, 857 
Palestine Liberation Organization—502 
Palestinians. See Middle East 
Pan American Day and Pan American Week— 
542 
Panama 
Ambassador, U.S.—689, 709 
Defense Forces—689, 706, 708, 709, 870 
Drug trafficking. See Law enforcement and 
crime 
Elections—629, 651, 663, 685, 689, 706, 714, 
870 
Internal situation—496 
President-elect—690 
Relations with U.S.—495, 652, 686, 689, 691, 
706, 709, 870 
Trade with U.S.—689, 709 
Troops, U.S., deployment. See Armed Forces, 
US. 
U.S. national emergency, reports—495 
Panama Canal—689, 690 
Paraguay 
Elections—651 
President-elect—651 
Paris Club—565 
Park Service, National. See Interior, Department 
of the 
Patents, copyrights, and trademarks, intellectual 
property rights—487 
Peace Corps—911 
Pennsylvania State University—903 
Personnel Management, Office of —521, 527, 528, 
530, 531, 534, 633, 635 
Peru, President—685 
Petroleum. See Energy, oil 
Philippines 
Democracy and freedom—592 
Military advisor, U.S., assassination—592 
President—592 
Poland 
Council of State, Chairman—504, 564 
Debt—565 
Democratization—504, 564, 568, 656, 778, 828, 
843, 855, 871 
Economy—564, 778, 828, 836 
Elections—843, 855 
Internal Affairs Minister—564 
Internal situation—489 
Relations with U.S.—563, 564, 584, 828, 836, 
871 
Relations with West—564, 568 
Religious freedom—828 
Solidarity—489, 504, 564, 566, 568, 656 
Trade with U.S.—565 
Worker rights—566 
Police. See Law enforcement and crime 
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Police Week and Police Officers’ Memorial 
Day—715 
Policy Development, Office of —527 
Polish American Congress—564 
Politics 
Political action committees. See Elections, cam- 
paign financing 
President’s views—705, 865 
Pollution. See Environment 
Poor. See Disadvantaged 
Prayer, National Day of —659 
Prayer Committee, National Day of —658 
Prayer for Peace, Memorial Day—757 
Presidency 
Approval ratings—583 
Former President, role—618 
Health. See Health 
Inauguration—680 
Income tax return, President’s—521 
President’s views—534, 604, 630, 643 
Press coverage—535, 763, 836 
Veto use, President’s views—474 
President’s. See other part of subject 
Press 
See also specific subject 
President’s views—532, 604 
Prisoners of war day. See Former Prisoners of 
War Recognition Day, National 
Prisons. See Law enforcement and crime 
Private Sector Initiatives, President’s Citation 
for—737 
Project Educational Forum—543 
Public Radio, National—586 


Radio Marti. See Information Agency, U.S. 
Reconstruction and Development, International 
Bank for—565 
Recycling Month, National—580 
Red Cross, International Committee of the—724 
Regional conflicts 
See also specific country or region 
Administration policies—701 
NATO summit policy—791 
Regulatory reform, administration policies—729 
Rehabilitation Services Administration. See Edu- 
cation, Department of 
Religion 
Child care, religiously affiliated. See Children 
and youth 
Government’s role—659 
Parochial schools. See Education 
President’s views—659 
Religious freedom 
See also specific country 
President’s views—828 
Republican National Committee—733, 865 
Republican Party, State party organizations, fund- 
raisers, etc. See specific State 
Response Team, National—506 
Retail Federation, American—728 
Reuters—586 
Rochester Brainpower Coalition—735 
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Ronald Reagan Award for Volunteer Excel- 
lence—521 
Rwanda, U.S. Ambassador—497 


SDI. See Nuclear weapons, strategic defense pro- 


SNF. See Nuclear weapons 
SSC. See Science and technology, superconducti- 


vity 
START. See Nuclear weapons, arms control nego- 
tiations 
Safe Boating Week, National—769 
St. Mark Village—627 
Satellites. See Communications; Space program 
Saudi Arabia 
Ambassador, U.S.—904 
Arms sales. See Arms and munitions 
Chemical and biological weapons. See Arms 
and munitions 
Foreign Minister—899, 900 
Nuclear weapons. See Nuclear weapons, non- 
proliferation 
Savings and loan industry. See Monetary affairs, 
banking 
Schools. See Education 
Science Foundation, National—611, 727 
Science and technology 
dministration policies—611 
Annual report—487 
Educational, scientific, and cultural materials, 
trade agreement—715 
Fusion. See Energy, nuclear energy 
International cooperation—487, 791 
President’s views—487, 727 
Research and development—487, 727 
Scholarships. See Education 
Space programs. See Space program 
Superconductivity—488, 611, 621 
Science and Technology Policy, Office of—591 
Scleroderma Awareness Week, National—922 
Scotland, Pan American plane crash. See Aviation 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, Conference 
on—670, 789, 792 
Security Council, National, officials and senior 
staff—465, 845-847 
Senatobia Middle School—726 
Service, Office of National. See Voluntarism 
Shiloh Baptist Church—682 
Shiloh Child Development Center—682 
Shipping. See Maritime affairs 
Ships. See specific vessel 
Singapore, U.S. Ambassador—727 
Small business. See Business and industry 
Small Business Administration—647, 676-678 
Small Business Persons of the Year Awards—678 
Small Business Week—677 
Smith-Lever Act 75th Anniversary—658 
Social Security Administration. See Health and 
Human Services, Department of 
Socialism, President’s views—644 
Society. See other part of subject 
Solidarity. See Poland 
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Sons of the American Revolution Centennial 
Day, National Society of the—640 

South Africa, apartheid—864 

Soviet Union. See Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics 

Space Council, National—588, 589, 611, 820 

Space Policy Advisory Board, Vice President’s— 
590 


Space program 
Administration policies—588, 589, 820 
Commercial development—820 
Communications satellites. See Communica- 
tions 
Funding—820 
Landsat satellite program—820 
Manned space station—611 
President’s views—524, 726 
Shuttle—524, 684, 725 
Venus probe—726 
Speaker of House of Representatives—536, 540, 
546, 550-553, 573, 581, 595, 596, 598, 760, 
832, 836, 843, 855, 865, 902, 907 
Special Counsel, Office of the—515-517 
State, Department of 
Afghan resistance, Special Envoy—846 
Ambassadors. See specific country 
Assistant Secretaries—465, 476, 521, 649, 818, 
900 
Counterterrorism, Coordinator for—822 
Cyprus, U.S. Special Coordinator—844 
Foreign Service—772, 808, 818 
Panama crisis, role—689 
Secretary—465, 490, 581, 589, 619, 649, 650, 
701, 709, 715, 753, 777, 779, 780, 784, 786, 
804, 808, 811, 817, 818, 832, 838, 844 
State and local governments 
See also specific State or subject 
Cities, Federal aid—481, 482, 486 
Education, role. See Education, Government’s 
role 
Federalism. See Domestic policy, Government’s 
role 
Health care, role. See Health and medical care, 
Government’s role 
President’s views—629, 758 
States, Organization of American—689, 690, 707, 
755, 914 
Strategic arms reduction talks. See Nuclear weap- 
ons, arms control negotiations 
Strategic Defense Initiative. See Nuclear weapons 
Stroke Awareness Month, National—692 
Superconducting supercollider. See Science and 
technology, superconductivity 
Superconductivity, National Commission on—595 
Supreme Court of the U.S.—643, 644, 866 
Sweden, foreign investment. See Economy, inter- 
national 
Switzerland, foreign investment. See Economy, 
international 
Syria, worker rights—547 


Tallulah Falls Schools, Inc.—726 





Taxation 
Administration policies—474, 646 
President’s views—470 
Tax reform—471, 529, 534, 567, 610, 630, 631, 
646, 899 
Teacher of the Year, National—479 
Teachers. See Education 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers, International Brotherhood of —566 
Technology. See Science and technology 
Tennessee, University of —586 
Terrorism. See specific country or region 
Teton Science School—890 
Texas 
Economy—621 
Governor—620, 622, 699 
Lieutenant Governor—620 
President’s visits—620, 699 
Texas A&M University—699 
Texas National Research Laboratory Commis- 
sion—621 
Time, Inc.—586, 687 
Trade. See Commerce, international 
Trade Commission, Federal—691, 692 
Trade Commission, U.S. International—547 
Trade Policy and Negotiations, Advisory Commit- 
tee for—771 
Trade Representative, Office of the U.S.—547, 
777, 905 
Transportation, Department of 
Coast Guard, U.S.—500, 501, 505, 537, 623, 
626, 627, 766 
Highway Administration, Federal—556, 885 
Secretary—466, 500, 501, 504-506, 537, 589, 
766, 918 
Urban Mass Transit Administration—556 
Transportation Week, National—727 
Trauma Awareness Month—725 
Treasury, Department of the 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms, Bureau of— 
718, 721, 722, 724, 910, 913 
Assistant Secretary—556 
Budget—722, 724, 910 
Customs Service, U.S.—612, 626, 627 
Deputy Under Secretary—556 
Foreign Assets Control, Office of —495, 596 
Internal Revenue Service—771 
Law Enforcement Training Center, Federal— 
911 
Secretary—465, 490, 552-554, 589, 716, 718, 
722, 732, 760, 777, 911 
Semiautomatic weapons, import suspension— 
490, 718 
Treasurer—477 
Treaties and conventions. See specific subject 
Turke 
Ambassador, U.S.—578 
Foreign Minister—844 
Prime Minister—844 
Tuskegee University—633 


UCLA. See California, University of, Los Angeles 
Unemployment. See Employment and unemploy- 
ment 
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Union. See other part of subject 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Administration policies—563, 813 
Arms control. See Nuclear weapons, arms con- 
trol negotiations 
Chemical weapons. See Arms and munitions 
Europe, role. See Europe 
Foreign Minister—804 
Grain sales, U.S. See Agriculture, grain 
Human rights—701 
Military reductions—701, 768, 783, 788, 800, 
815, 838, 847, 869 
Military spending—769, 785, 804 
President and General Secretary—489, 490, 
501, 584, 701, 714, 749, 753, 768, 783-786, 
804, 805, 810, 820, 831, 836, 838, 847, 869 © 
President’s views—749, 772, 810, 813, 815, 869 
Regional conflicts, role. See specific country or 
region; Regional conflicts 
Relations with Cuba. See Cuba 
Relations with U.S.—501, 502, 584, 700, 705, 
712, 714, 753, 767, 804, 805, 837 
Relations with West—701, 749, 750, 772, 778, 
782, 784, 786, 794, 831, 835, 847 
Science and technology cooperation with U.S. 
See Science and technology, international co- 
operation 
Trade with U.S.—702, 783, 813 
Treaties, compliance. See Nuclear weapons 
United Kingdom 
Ambassador, U.S.—818, 819 
Ambassador to U.S.—835 
Embassy, U.S.—817 
Foreign Minister—817 
Nonimmigrant visas, U.S. waiver. See Immigra- 
tion and naturalization 
Pan American plane crash in Scotland. See 
Aviation 
President’s visit—816, 817, 834, 835 
Prime Minister—753, 816, 819, 834, 892 
Queen—819 
Relations with Eastern bloc—817 
Relations with U.S.—817, 819, 834 
United Nations 
Cyprus conflict resolution, role. See Cyprus 
International organizations, report—581 
Members, U.S. foreign policy support—581 
NATO support—791 
Representative, U.S.—643, 644, 844 
Secretary-General—584, 754, 844 
United Press International—586, 687, 710 
U.S. See other part of subject 
U.S.S. See other part of subject 
Universities. See specific institution; Education 
Urban Mass Transit Administration. See Transpor- 
tation, Department of 
Uruguay, U.S. Ambassador—669 


Vatican Ci 
Ambassador, U.S.—778, 779, 873 
Pope—778, 827 
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Vatican City—Continued 
President's visit—778, 827 
Venezuela 
Ambassador to U.S.—465 
Ambassador-designate to U.S.—465 
Central America, role. See Central America 
Chief of Staff—465 
Debt—465 
Economy—465 
Foreign Minister—465 
Planning Minister—465 
sven tee 685 
rty expropriation claim, review—547 
war pecial Arts Foundation—915 
Veterans, President’s views—568, 902 
Veterans Department of 
Assistant Secretary—905 
General Counsel—905 
Vice President 
Appearances with President—465, 523, 524, 
588, 589, 920 
Foreign visits. See specific country 
President’s views—807 
Senate President, role—546, 581, 595, 596, 855 
Space council, role—588, 589, 611, 820 
S licy advisory board, role—590 
Vice President’ s. See oiler part of subject 


Virgi 
vernor—481, 758 
President’s visit—603 
Norfolk Naval Air Station—603 
Voice of America. See Information Agency, U.S. 
Voluntarism—472, 500, 505, 513, 517, 537-539, 
567, 609, 628, 633, 635, 644, 712, 736-738, 849 
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Health care for infants, children, and pregnant 
women—574 

Panama’s Presidential elections—629 

Polish elections—855 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, resig- 
nation of Jim Wright—832 

World Environment Day—846 





Administration of George Bush, 1989 


Statements Other Than Presidential 


See also Bill Signings; Checklist at the end of 
each issue 
ABB-Westinghouse joint venture, proposed 
Swiss/Swedish acquisition—732 
Assassination of Lt. Col. James N. Rowe, USA, 
in the Philippines—592 
China 
Chairman Wan Li of the Standing Commit- 
tee of the National People’s Congress, 
meeting—761 
Student demonstrations—747 
European Communities Commission, meeting 
with President Delors—901 
Death of the Ayatollah Khomeini—839 
E] Salvador 
Meeting with President-elect Cristiani—506 
Murder of Minister of the Presidency Rodri- 
guez Porth—873 
Export Enhancement Program—654 
Hungarian political reforms—922 
Indonesia, meeting with President Soeharto— 
873 
Intermediate-range nuclear forces treaty, anni- 
versary—820 


Statements Other Than Presidential—Continued 


International Committee of the Red Cross, 
meeting with President Sommaruga—724 
Israel, meeting with Defense Minister Rabin— 


Landsat satellite program—820 

Lebanon—573, 598 

Nicaragua, meeting with Violeta Chamorro— 
667 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization summit— 
670 

Pan American Flight 103, meeting with repre- 
sentatives of the bombing victims’ families— 
466 

Polish roundtable accords—489 

President and Mrs. Bush’s 1988 Income Tax 
return—521 

President’s physical examination—687 

Saudi Arabia 
Arms sales certification, justification—541 
Meeting with Foreign Minister Sa‘ud al- 

Faysal Al Sa‘ud—899 

Savings and loan financing legislation—746 

Semiautomatic weapons, suspension of im- 
ports—490 

Soviet Central American policy—489 

Venezuela, meeting with President Perez—465 
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